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latest novel, Hans Christian 

Andersen may not be fashionable 
reading; but surely there are many 
who can recall “The Sand-hills of Jut- 
land” with a vision of that lonely 
country where the sea makes in- 
cessant war upon the land, where 
for mile after mile the sand hills mimic 
the rise and fall of billows, and the 
fierce gusts of wind whirl the sand 
ever further inland. The church of 
the little hamlet in Andersen’s story 
stands among the sand hills, and the 
ceaseless sand billows year by year 
rise higher and higher about its base, 
till when the tale ends with the hero’s 
lonely death in the church, “the sand 
had covered the lofty arches, and 
thorns and wild roses grow over the 
church where the wayfarer now strug- 
gles on towards its spire, which tow- 
ers above the sand, an imposing 
tombstone over the grave, seen from 
miles around—no king ever had a 
grander one.” 

This is a story of the victory of the 
sea and its sand. But the contest 
does not always end thus. The fertile 
land with its forests and meadows, its 
human homes and cultivated fields, 
sometimes rescues its fair domain 
from the encroaching sand. 

Literature has given us no tale of 
the Landes of Gascony to offset the 


[° these days of devotion to the 


story of “The Sand-hills of Jutland ;” 
but along that west coast of France 
has been won a great victory over the 
sea. The country was once a barren 
waste of drifted sand, the river mouths 
were choked by sand bars, and both 
agriculture and navigation were ob- 
structed. But now one hundred thou- 
sand acres of these sand dunes have 
been reclaimed; and where once no 
life of bird or beast stirred over the 
desolate dunes and no grateful dra- 
pery of green concealed their outlines, 
now forests of pine cover the coast 
and among the spicy boughs birds 
and insects flit, hardy shrubs deck the 
ground beneath; in the clearings rise 
huts of woodmen and charcoal burn- 
ers, and women’s voices and children’s 
laughter have invaded the silence of 
the sand dunes. 

In the Campine in Belgium and 
Holland, a similar tract, many acres 
have been thus rescued, while in West 
Jutland itself, where in 1854 there 
were 3,614,720 of these barren acres, 
there are now only about 1,580,000 
acres. 

These are wonderful changes, but 
the means by which they have been 
wrought is nothing more wonderful 
than a common sea grass—a means 
apparently as inadequate as the pebble 
in the forehead of Goliath. 

The great work of the grasses in 
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THE PROVINCE LANDS AT PROVINCETOWN. 


binding together, here arable soil and 
there sea sand, is a beneficent task 
usually overlooked ; but John Ruskin, 
that seer of nature and of art, has 
stated their mission clearly. 

“As the first great office of the 
mosses,” he says, “is the gathering 
of earth, so that of the grasses is the 
binding of it. Theirs the Enchanter’s 
toil, not in vain, making ropes out of 
sea sand.” 

How well the grasses perform this 
task may be seen along the seashore 
in many parts of the world. Although 
the work they have accomplished 
upon European coasts is the most ex- 
tensive, they are man’s beneficent 
allies in this country also. Some very 
interesting experiments in the use of 
these sand-binding grasses are now 
being carried on in the United States. 
The work that is being done on the 
Province Lands on Cape Cod is the 
best organized and most important, 
and deserves more notice than it has 
generally received. As the most com- 
mon of the sand-binding grasses is 
that employed in the work at Prov- 
incetown, it will be appropriate to de- 


scribe that grass and its use on Cape 
Cod, and then give more briefly some 
facts concerning other varieties. 
Beach grass, or marram grass, or 
sand reed, as it is variously called 
(Ammophila arenaria), is common 
along the coasts of northern and west- 


PLANTING SEASIDE GRASS IN DENMARK. 
(From an old Danish book.) 
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ern Europe. In this country it is 
found as far south as Virginia. It 
also grows in the interior on the 
shores of the Great Lakes. Its value 
as a sand binder has long been 
known; it was used in the work of re- 
claiming the dunes of Gascony, and, 
in connection with sea lyme grass, in 
the work of defending the coasts of 
Holland and Denmark. The illustra- 
tion herewith reproduced is from a 
Danish book more than a century old. 
It shows the planting of the grass and 
the making of artificial dunes as bar- 
riers along the coasts to check further 
encroachments of the sand. 

3each grass has been similarly ysed 


DRIFTING SAND ON CAPE COD 


in England and Scotland. Laws for 
its protection have more than once 
been passed. In the time of Wil- 
liam III, an act of Parliament was 
passed for its protection in Scotland; 
and local laws in some countries have 
made it a punishable offence to be in 
possession of a single stalk within 
eight miles of the coast. 

Persons living along the seacoast 
are doubtless familiar with this com- 
mon grass, though they may not be 
aware of its importance. As it is most 


abundant along the coast of New 
Jersey, visitors to her summer resorts 
have an excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve its appearance and habits. 
Look along the beach—you may 
not have far to search—until you find 
a tuft from two to four feet high, of 
stiff stems, solid, not hollow, with 
long rigid leaves, the stems terminat- 
ing in a close panicle three to six 
inches long of a pale straw color. The 
tough stem and leaves have been 
used, it is said, to make a kind of 
coarse paper; other economic pur- 
poses to which the plant is adapted 
and to which it has been put in hum- 
ble homes along English and Euro- 
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COVERING AND KILLING PINE TREES. 


pean coasts are thatching, mat mak- 
ing, and rope making. 

But it is the part of the plant under- 
ground that deserves the most atten- 
tion. The stiff stems rise from a 
rootstock or rhizoma, which, as. it 
creeps on, sends up other clusters of 
leaves, making in time new plants; 
and as the upright stems of the beach 
grass are buried by the drifting sand, 
new leaves start from each successive 
leaf axil. Thus it is quite possible 
that the tuft, which as one grasps it 
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HAULING BEACH GRASS TO PLANT AT CAPE COD. 


at the surface of a lofty sand dune 
may seem insignificant, may neverthe- 
less have its lowest roots thirty or 
even sixty feet below. As to height, 
therefore, beach grass can rank well 
even in comparison with forest trees. 
By these creeping rootstocks and by 
the bunches of tough, fibrous roots 
sent out at each buried leaf axil, the 
shifting sands are bound compactly 
together, woven through and through 
with living thread. 

The _ Province 
Lands, the field of 
an interesting ex- 
periment in utiliz- 
ing this beach 
grass, extend 
twelve to fifteen 
miles along the 
shores of Cape 
Cod, and contain 
some 3,200 acres. 
About goo are 
covered with trees 
and shrubs, and 
present a diversi- 
fied landscape— 
rolling hills with 
occasional _ steep 
cliffs interspersed 
with broad mead- 
ows and pools of 
fresh water cov- 
ered with pond 
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lilies; acre after acre 
is clothed in American 
heather, and the bearberry 
and the cranberry add 
their tints to the deco- 
rative effect. 

But it is not to these 
picturesque acres that the 
main interest attaches. 
The other 2,300 acres are 
more or less barren, and, 
indeed, much of the tract 
is pure sand. In this area 
the wild growth of beach 
grass has proved its value 
in the protection of the 
harbor and town of Prov- 
incetown from the invad- 
ing sand; and here the 
cultivation of the sand-binding grass 
was early begun. 

It was seventy years ago that the 
United States government undertook 
this work at Cape Cod; and there 
were also, at various times, locai 
laws, which called the people out in 
April of each year to plant beach 
grass, as in other regions they are 
summoned to mend the roads. These 
earlier attempts, however, were un- 


BEACH GRASS ON THE PROVINCE LANDS NEAR 
PROVINCETOWN, CAPE COD. 
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A SAND DUNE ON THE FLORIDA COAST, BUILT UP BY GROWTH OF SEASIDE OATS. 


systematic and have left no perma- 
nent results. 

The real work of the Province 
Lands began with the year 1893, 
when the tract was placed under the 
control of the Board of Harbor and 
Land Commissioners of Massachu- 
setts, which has ever since conducted 
the work in a scientific manner and 
with gratifying results. 

The method employed in _ the 
United States is much simpler than 
that formerly used in Gascony, which 
involved the construction of an arti- 
ficial barrier, termed dune littorale, 
formed of wattle fences, palisades of 
planks and cordons of fagots. On 
the Province Lands the sands are 
first held from shifting by system- 
atic plantings of beach grass, after 
which such shrubs and trees as have 
been found best adapted to the 
purpose are planted among the 
grass. 

A nursery has been established, in 
which thousands of young shrubs 
and trees are brought to a proper age 
and condition for transplanting 
among the beach grass. In the 
earlier years of the work this nursery 


was of much value, but of late the 
practice prevails of sowing seeds of 
trees, particularly pine trees, among 
the beach grass. 

Mr. F. Lamson-Scribner, in his 
valuable report on Sand-binding 
Grasses, describes the method of 
planting the beach grass as being not 
in regular rows, but in quincunx 
order, from one to two and a half feet 
apart; he also states that the cost of 
planting the beach grass has been 
from $60 to $65 per acre. It requires 
fifteen men and one horse about two 
days, working nine hours a day, to 
plant an acre of the grass. That 
used is the native growth on the 
Cape, which is transplanted where it 
is most needed. It may be raised 
from seed, but after thorough trial 
the method by transplanting has been 
found preferable. 

After the beach grass has attained 
such growth as to check the shifting 
of the sand, the next step is further to 
fix the soil by shrubs and trees. The 
Scotch broom, the tamarisk, the 
silver poplar, the Scotch, the Aus- 
trian and the seaside pine have 
proved valuable for this purpose. 
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BEACH GRASS BEING USED AS SAND-BINDER ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The landscape engineer, Mr. Leon- 
ard W. Ross, who assumed his posi- 
tion when the work was placed under 
the board, expresses himself in his 
published reports as confident that this 
area of over two thousand acres of 
sand can be made a valuable posses- 
sion to the Commonwealth. He men- 
tions as possible uses that of making 
it a public park or 
a game preserve 
or forming a 
forest reservation 
of it; or, if con- 
siderations of 
economy prevail, 
he suggests that 
some return for 
the expenses in- 
curred might be 
secured by the 
cultivation of the 
osier for basket 
making. As a free 
breathing place 
for those shut out 
from the seashore 
by the gradual 
taking up for indi- 
vidual possession 


of all accessible coasts, this public 
holding of the Province Lands by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
will doubtless be more and more val- 
ued as the years go by. 

The work at Provincetown has 
from the first been under the able 
superintendence of Captain James A. 
Small, who has brought to the task 
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SAND DUNES ON THE PACIFIC COAST HELD IN PLACE 
CHIEFLY BY SEASIDE BLUE GRASS. 
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enthusiasm and ability which have 
been large factors in its success. 

As to the use of beach grass on the 
Pacific coast, the experiment near San 
Francisco is successful as far as it has 
gone. The grass in this case was 
raised from seed imported from Aus- 
tralia—a curious instance of the way 
in which the value of an article is ap- 
parently enhanced by its being im- 
ported from a distance. 

None of the other sand-binders have 
been so much used as beach grass; 





DRIFTING SANDS AT ROWENA ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
COLUMBIA RIVER ON THE RIGHT. 


IMPEDING TRAFFIC, 


but there are others of great value, a 
few of which must be mentioned here. 
Sea lyme grass (Elymus arenarius) is 
very similar to beach grass, and is 
sometimes used in connection with it. 
It does not, however, grow so far 
south, Maine being its limit on the 
Atlantic coast and Oregon on the Pa- 
cific. It is also a common and useful 
sand binder on the northern shores of 
Europe. 

Among our western states Oregon 
is prominent in investigations along 


these lines. Her need of efficient 
sand binders is certainly great. Not 
only along the coast is she subject to 
sand invasion, but also along the Co- 
lumbia River. Some idea of the prob- 
lem that confronts her may be gained 
from the illustration of a railroad ob- 
structed by the drifting sands. A 
similar instance, showing the need of 
sand-binders away from the seacoast 
as a protection for railroads, exists in 
the new line across the desert of 
Bokhara in Asia. The shifting sands 
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SAND COVERING RAILROAD 


were the most serious obstacle the en- 
gineers encountered. It will prob- 
ably be necessary, in addition to the 
drift fences of laths, to encourage 
some sand-binder. In Oregon experi- 
ments are being made to determine 
whether sea lyme grass will grow 
away from the coast. It is being 
transplanted from Clatsop County 
on the Pacific to the sand dunes on 
the Columbia. 

Seaside blue grass (Poa macran- 
tha), another excellent sand binder, is 








SAND DRIFTS ALONG THE COLUMBIA 
WHICH IS BEING HELD IN PLACE BY SEA LYME GRASS 
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RIVER. THE DRIFTING SAND 


HAS PARTIALLY BURIED THE TREES. 


a native of Oregon. 
useful, as the grass can be grazed by 


cattle, for which 
purpose the other 
varieties mentioned 
are unfit. Oregon 
ought to be able to 
solve the problem 
of sand control by 
the aid of these two 
valuable grasses. 
There is no lack 
of sand-binders for 
more southern 
coasts. They are 
numerous; but no 
extensive experi- 
ments have _ been 
made with them as 
yet. Seaside oats 
and St. Augustine 
grass are perhaps 
the most valuable 
among the number 


This is doubly 


SEASIDE BLUE GRASS. 






of useful varieties. 
Seaside oats is an 
ornamental as well 
as a useful grass, 
and its handsome 
panicles are often 
offered for sale 
along with pampas 
plumes. St. Au- 
gustine grass_ is 
lower in growth, 
covering the 
ground and form- 
ing a turf, so that it 
is used as a lawn 
grass in southern 
coast cities. 

Besides the sand- 
binders of the sea- 
shore, there are 
sand binders of the 
interior, of which 
the most prominent 
are long-leafed sand 
grass and Red- 
field’s grass, while 
salt grass or alkali 
grass has for its 
field of labor the al- 
kali soils of the West. 


Many other grasses are valuable in 
more or less restricted areas. Investi- 
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A LULLABY. 


gation and experiment have, indeed, 
only begun, and the importance of the 
subject is not generally recognized. 
Specialists, such as the agrostologists 
of the Department of Agriculture, are 
aware that the United States suffers 
annually a loss of millions of dollars 


II 


from the action of sand aided by wind 
and waves. That the greater part of 
this loss might be prevented by the 
use of such a simple agent as native 
grasses is a thought which lends dig- 
nity to the work of these neglected 
and unrecognized benefactors. 


A LULLABY. 
By Richard Burton. 


WITHERED face with great brown eyes 
That gazed through unwept tears ; 
A smile on the mouth in motherwise, 
And tender, full of vears. 


Stretched on the sand a man, not old, 


With features warped by sin, 
And bad, albeit now death-cold, 
All passion dead within. 


But ever the mother sat above 
Her son and rocked and sang, 

As though deep stirred by baby-love. 
While thus her cracked voice rang: 


“Sun-gold thy hair, darling, 
Sleep, thou art fair, darling, 
Shut down thy pretty eyes; 


Father is on the sea, 


Nobody’s by but me, 


Sleep, for the waters rise.” 


So sang the fish-wife, bending o’er 
Her boy, just drowned and dead: 
Crazed in her mind, the days of vore 


Kept revel in her head. 


“When thou art old, darling, 
Grown brave and bold, darling, 
Then thou shalt have a wife; 
Now thou art only mine, 

Little and fair and fine, 
Helpless in all thy life.” 
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The man lay still, and the sullen look 
Was ever on his face; 

His deeds read dark in the judgment book; 
His lot had been disgrace. 


But the mother hugged the body wet, 
Gray-haired, and dazed in brain. 

As I walked away she was singing yet, 
Over and o’er again: 


“Tis time to wake, darling, 
See! light will break, darling, 
Yonder across the quay; 
Come, wee one, kiss me now 
Soft on my cheek and brow; 
Wake for the love of me, 
My boy, my joy,— 
For the love of me,—for me!” 


OLDEN TIME MUSIC IN THE CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY. 


By Collins G. Burnham. 


ley with which this article deals 

is its Massachusetts section. 
The sources of information concern- 
ing church music are local—old rec- 
ords, sermons and other publications 
of the pastors, but chiefly old music 
books published in the Valley. It is 
difficult to obtain exact information 


Tis part of the Connecticut Val- 


concerning the books that were used 
in a particular church. Psalm and 
tune book was not generally a subject 
of church record. 

The music in the New England 
churches at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was generally in 
a deplorable condition. Unsingable 
versions of the Psalms, loss of skill in 
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reading music, the deaconing of the 
Psalms and other causes made the 
service of song a doleful affair. There 
is abundant evidence of the sad neg- 
lect of psalmody till it became a de- 
batable question whether to sing or 
not to sing. The desire for an im- 
provement in this part of worship was 
awakened by the ministers, who be- 
gan to preach and to publish on the 
“Reasonableness of Regular Sing- 
ing.” Those who preferred the irreg- 
ular way of singing made “cases of 
conscience” of the matter and stren- 
uously opposed the innovation. The 
period of improvement began near the 
close of the first quarter of the cen- 
tury. 

Church music in the Valley felt the 
influence of Jonathan Edwards, the 
fervid preacher and profound thinker, 
who was pastor at Northampton 
from 1727 to 1750. The revivals in 
that town during his pastorate made 
a deep impression upon New Eng- 
land. The churches of the valley 
shared in the influences of this 
“awakening.” Church music received 
an impetus at this time. A disposi- 
tion “to abound” in the “divine 
exercise” of singing was manifest. 
Especially was this the case at 
Northampton. There the people sang 








with greater fervor than formerly in 
the public worship. They sang in pri- 
vate houses when a few met; they 
sang on the streets on their way to or 
from the religious services. There 
was criticism of the singing in private 
houses. Edwards himself complained 
of its “mismanagement.” Psalm 
singing was a serious affair with the 
people of those days, and the singing 
at private houses was not always at- 
tended with that reverence and deco- 
rum that were deemed fitting to such 
a “holy act.” It was feared that “a 
mere nothing” would be made of the 
exercise if, while two or three were 
singing Pslams or hymns, others in 
the room continued their conversa- 
tion or their work, paying no more re- 
gard to the sacred music than to “a 
common song for amusement and di- 
version.” This was before William 
Billings produced the “Psalm Singer’s 
Amusement.” The New England 
fathers of this earlier period would 
have raised their hands in vigorous 
protest against the irreverence of con- 
necting amusement with psalmody 
even in the title of a book that ven- 
tured to go to church to assist in the 
solemnities of singing. The singing 
in the streets received more serious 
criticism. The practice was putting 
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REVISED EDITION. 


new wine into the old bottles of New 
England church customs; and some 
believed it should not be done. 

Mr. Edwards found no valid objec- 
tion to the innovation, but advised 
care in its introduction. “I suppose,” 
he argued, “none will condemn sing- 
ing merely because it is performed in 
the open air; and if it may be per- 
formed by a company in the open air, 
doubtless they may do it moving as 
well as standing still.” In this, as in 
other matters pertaining to psalmody, 
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Mr. Edwards was both prudent and 
progressive. He thought it requisite, 
however, where the introduction of 
this practice was desired, to gain “the 
consent of the governing part of the 
worshipping societies.” The custom 
had possibilities of strife; its intro- 
duction might disturb “the peace and 
union of such societies.” The cau- 
tious handling of this subject by this 
eminent divine shows how reverently 
the fathers regarded sacred music and 
how strong were their convictions 
concerning its proper exercise. 

In his “Faithful Narrative,” Mr. 
Edwards bears testimony to the skill 
of his congregation in singing. “Our 
congregation excelled all that ever I 
knew in the external part of the duty 
before, the men generally carrying 
regularly, and well, three parts of 
music, and the women a part by 
themselves; but now they were evi- 
dently wont to sing with unusual ele- 
vation of heart and voice, which made 
the duty pleasant indeed.” Two of 
the three parts which the men sang 
were the bass and the air; the third 
was probably the tenor, though some 
men may have coquetted with the 
counter, a part which generally was 
taken by the women. 


Jonathan Edwards took an ad- 
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Hampfhure Mufical Magazine. 


Conratnrwc—Three ANTHEMS, and several HYMN and PSALM Tunes, suited toall different occa 
sions, where singing is a wien of the plain worshiping tunes.—Extracted principally from the Magda- 


len Chapel Collection of Hymns, where the most 


were employed, and lent their peculiar aid in that 


ious and professors of Divinity and Music 
WReligious Ynatisution. 


Numbers to contain $2 pages, and sold for 25 cents each—at Northampton. 


> If the first number should meet with encouragement, another number of different tunes will be offered next season. 


Praise GOD, from whom all mercies flow. 


J. HUNTINGTON, Compiter, 
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vanced position in relation to the in- 
troduction of hymns in religious ser- 
vices. Psalms were sung at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. 
Critics of the “Great Awakening” 
were disturbed at two innovations, the 
unusual use of singing in religious 
services and the introduction of 
“hymns of human _ composure.” 
Hitherto in New England the 
churches had held that the only di- 
vinely authorized manual of praise 
was the inspired Psalter. They used 
English versions of the Psalms of 
David. Great was the contest be- 
tween the Psalm books and hymn 
books. It was like the famous battle 
which Dean Swift reported between 
the ancient and modern books in 
Saint James’s Library. In this con- 
flict the Psalms were the ‘“‘ancients,” 
intrenched in the customs, beliefs and 
prejudices of a century of New Eng- 
land church life. Many sharp skir- 
mishes and some pitched battles were 
fought before the “ancients” acknowl- 
edged the right of the “moderns” to 
a part in public worship and Psalms 
and hymns agreed to dwell together 
in harmony between the same leath- 
ern covers. 

Mr. Edwards took the part of the 
“moderns” in this conflict. In his 
“Thoughts on the Revival” he wrote: 
“T am far from thinking that the book 
of Psalms should be thrown by in our 
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public worship, but that it should al- 
ways be used in the Christian church 
to the end of the world; but I know of 
no obligation we are under to confine 
ourselves to it.” He considered that , 
it is “really needful that we should 
have some other songs than the 
Psalms of David.” He discovered no 
command to limit Christians in their 
praises to the forms of words found 
in the Bible, and considered it unrea- 
sonable that the church should be 
confined to words of the Old Testa- 
ment, which speaks “of the glorious 
things of the Gospel that are infinitely 
the greatest subjects of her praise,” 
only under “a vail,” and mentions the 
Redeemer’s name only ‘in some dark 
figure.” 

In Mrs. Edwards’s personal rela- 
tion we have illustration of the use of 
hymns at this period; and the men- 
tion of names shows that other clergy- 
men besides her distinguished hus- 
band appreciated their value. On one 
occasion, when people had gathered 
at the parsonage, she states that “a 
melting hymn” of Dr. Watts was 
read. The “truth and reality” of the 
things mentioned in it so strongly im- 
pressed her and stirred her religious 
emotions so deeply, that she leaped 
from her chair unconsciously. Two 
other hymns were read, whose influ- 
ence continued the ecstatic condition 
of the good woman. Watts’s hymns 
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“powerfully affected” her at other 
times. Thus we perceive that at the 
period of the “Great Awakening” 
ministers in the Valley used hymns to 
excite and deepen religious emotions, 
and that Christian people, as many 
times since, were expressing their reli- 
gious experiences in terms of Watts’s 
hymns. 

The churches of the Valley owe a 
large debt to the Northampton pastor 
for the enrichment of their plain order 
of service by the use of hymns. How 
long the controversy over the intro- 
duction of hymns lasted, we cannot 
determine. There were straggling 
skirmishes in the Valley churches after 
the crisis of the battle. Dr. Joseph 
Lathrop, pastor of the First Church 
of West Springfield (1756-1820), 
argued in his day in favor of hymns. 
He used nearly the same arguments 
that Edwards employed. “In this 
Gospel age our psalmody ought not 
to be confined to the small portion of 
Scripture which is called ‘the book oi 
psalms.’ If in the days of David it 
was thought necessary that on ex- 
traordinary occasions a new song 
should be sung, surely now we may 
s'ng some new songs on the glorious 
occasion of the Gospel.” Dr. Lathrop’s 
pastorate did not begin till after the 
great revivalist had moved from the 
Valley, and their publications are 
more than a half century apart. 

The period of the “Awakening” 
marks also the beginning of the rule 
of Isaac Watts over the realm of the 
singing seats and pews. Edward 
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Chapin, a member of the First Church 
of Springfield, wrote in his diary un- 
der date of August 6, 1747: “This day 
y® inhabitants of y® 1st Parish assem- 
bled in y° New Meeting-House, the 
Revd Mr Breck discoursed on y® 
first v of y® 84 Ps. Sang y® same 
psalm in y® fore’n Dr Watts Ver- 


sion.” A book of Watts’s hymns was 
owned by another member of that 
parish. It was printed and bought 


the same year, 1742, and is one of the 
earliest American reprints. When 
Watts came, he came as unto his own. 
Nowhere has he been revered more 
than in the New England churches; 


« tute jus . aha 
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HYMN 46....Dunstan. Truro. 
Invitations of the Gospel. Matth. 11, 28. 
a.1 HARK! tis a kind—alluring sound ; 
*Tis Jesus’ welcome voice 1 hear : 
In him the God of mercy calls ; 
Let all the tribes of men give ear 


t. 2 “Come unto me---ye sons of toed ; 
“ On me your heavy burdens cast: 

m. “‘ Effectual aid—my arm shall give, 
Till all your weary days are past.” 


t.3 “ Children of sorrow—hither come, 

‘* Who pass the lonely night in tears : 
m. “* My watchful eye shall guard you well, 

“« And solace all your woes and fears.” 
t.4 “ Hither ye sons of want—approach, 

«Ye hungry—thirsty—naked poor ; 

c. * For you a rich repast is spread, 

“ And every kind relief is sure.”’ 


t.§ 6 « Sinners, with contrite spirits, come ; 


“ Forsake your wandering ways-and live: 


* Your keen ‘Temorse—my grace shall sooth 
a. “My hands immortal blessings give.” 
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and the churches of the Valley early 
welcomed him. His Psalms were un- 
doubtedly used first. Some editions 
had no hymns, others had a few 
hymns as an appendix. The same 
appendix is also found in some edi- 
tions of Tate and Brady’s Psalms. 
Finally his Psalms and his three 
books of hymns and spiritual songs 
became inseparable companions. 
Watts ruled over his New England 
subjects for long years. The sover- 
eignty of the English king was over- 
thrown, but the rule of the father of 
English hymnology continued. He is 
no longer sole ruler, but his name is 
still revered. 

One hundred years ago Northamp- 
ton was a centre for the publication of 
music books. An edition of Watts’s 
salms and Hymns was printed there 
by William Butler in 1799. An im- 
portant appendix to this book con- 
tains versifications of these Psalms 
which Dr. Watts had not “imitated 
in the language of the New Testa- 
ment.” There are thirteen selections 
from the pen of “the ingenius Mr. 
Joel Barlow of Connecticut,” as an 
appendical sentence styles him. He 
was moved to this work by the call of 
the General Association of Connect- 
icut, and published his corrections 
and enlargement of Watts’s Psalms 
in 1785. Joel Barlow is an interest- 
ing figure, not only in New England 
psalmody, but in the life of his time. 
He was a man of miany parts and 
lived a varied life. He was a chap- 
lain in the Continental army, an edi- 
tor, a lawyer, a politician, a friend of 
science, a patron of inventors, a land 
agent, an ambassador, a citizen of two 
republics, and in some measure what 
he wanted to be—a poet. The Con- 
necticut ministers paid a high tribute 
to his talent and his character when 
they trusted to his care the sacred 
ark of their psalmody. 

This Psalm book shows that the 
increasing sense of national life af- 
fected psalmody. There was no call 
to revise Watts in colonial days; but 
the vigorous Americanism of this 
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period called for changes in those 
Psalms which had been “locally ap- 
propriated,”—that is, contained ref- 
erences to Great Britain. “A Song 
for Great Britain” was the title of the 
147th Psalm. 

“O Britain, praise thy mighty God, 
And make his honors known abroad; 


He bade the ocean round thee flow; 
Not bars of brass could guard thee so.” 


THE 
NEW AND IMPROVED 
CAMP MEETING 
HYMN BOOK: 
BEING A 
CHOICE SELECTION 


OF 


EY UWS 


#ROM THE MOST APPROVED AUTHORS. 


DESIGNED TO AID IN THE 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
DEVOTION OF CHRISTIANS. 


BY ORANGE SCOTT, 


MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 








“0, sing praises unto the Lord.” 
SECOND EDITION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE COMPILER. 


E. AND G. MERRIAM, PRINTERS, BROOKFIELD. 


1831. 


The Northampton editor omits the 
offensive title, and this stanza is al- 
tered to read: 


“Let Zion praise the mighty God, 
And make his honors known abroad; 
For sweet the joy our songs to raise, 
And glorious is the work of praise.” 


These changes do not satisfy the 
editor of the Brookfield (Mass.) 
Watts, who makes this “A Song for 
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THE 


SPRINGFIELD COLLECTION 


or 


SACRED MUSIC. 
CONTAINING 
A VARIETY OF PSALM TUNES AND OCCASIONAL PIECES, 


SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF THE 


MOST APPROVED EUROPEAN AUTHORS. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED 


A CONCISE SYSTEM OF RUDIMENTS. 


Published by WARRINER AND BonTECOUW, and sold by them at their Store in Spri ngfield” Sold also by MANNING AND LoRING, and CHARLES 
WiuiaMs, Boston—by WARRINER AND CALLENDER, Pittsfield—and by the principal Booksellers in the United States 





MANNING AND LORING, PRINTERS, BOSTON....NOV 1813 


America,” and in the exuberance of 
his patriotism calls: 


“COLUMBIA, praise thy mighty God.” 


There is a curious misprint in this 
book of a word in a stanza of the 48th 
Psalm: 


“When natives tall and proud 
Attempt to spoil our peace, 

He sends his tempests roaring loud, 
And sinks them in the seas.” 


Though Watts must be amended to 
suit the patriotic saints and singers 
of the new nation, there was no occa- 
sion to change navies, the original 
reading, to natives. The same mis- 
take occurs in the Worcester edition 
(1786), by Isaiah Thomas. This, with 
other coincidences, suggests the de- 
pendence of Northampton upon 
Worcester for copy. “Natives” is 
not an alteration by “the ingenius 
Mr. Joel Barlow.” 

A number of tune books were pub- 
lished at the Meadow City. One is 
the “Northampton a of Sa- 
cred Harmony,” 1797, by Elias Mann. 
An old music book is interesting, if 
not profitable for instruction. Title- 
page, preface and introduction are 
features to be scanned. They shed 


light upon the musical lore and taste 
and customs of the times, as well as 
upon the idiosyncrasies of the author 
or compiler. The title-page of this 
book is embellished according to cus- 
tom with a poetic quotation. The 
salm book used Scripture, the tune 
book poetry, on the title-page. Elias 
wiann quotes from Milton: 


“And ever against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs; 
In notes with many a winding bout, 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out; 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of HARMONY.” 


A dissertation is sandwiched be- 
tween the preface and introduction. 
The title is much more impressive 
than the subject matter of this high 
sounding but brief article. In it some 
ideas concerning expression are set 
forth. The author believed in har- 
mony between “sense and sound” in 
singing. “Moreover, not only the 
voice but the whole demeanor should 
conform to the subject. The grave 
the gay, the melancholy, the cheer- 
ful should be accompanied by their 
correspondent tones and deportment. 
A choir under Mr. Mann’s leadership 
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acting the grave and the gay might 
have been worth seeing, even if it was 
not skilful in 


*“Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


This book has the old nomencla- 
ture. The scale is the gamut; the 
syllables are four, mi, fa, sol, la; in 
relation to time, the notes, beginning 
with the whole note and decreasing 
regularly, are semibreves, minims, 
quavers, semiquavers and demisemi- 
quavers; the staff is a stave. There 
are three staves, the counter being 
the unusual one with the letter C on 
the middle line. In reading by syl- 
lable the mi was the syllable to locate. 
\, nen it was found the other syllables 
came in regular order above and be- 
low it—fa, sol, la, fa, sol, la, mi, fa. 
Rules for finding mi in the different 
keys are given in all old tune books, 
usually in prose, but occasionally in 
limping verse. Its natural place was 
on B. The sharps and flats led it a 
wandering life, as these lines from 
“The Continental Harmony” show: 


“By flats the mi is driven round 

Till forced on B to stand its ground. 
By sharps the mi’s led through the keys, 
Till brought home to its native place.” 


“It is always considered as in its na- 
tive place on a pitchpipe,” said Wil- 
liam Billings; and there it was undis- 
turbed till the leader “‘set the tune.” 
The music in this book represents the 
taste of the times. It contains speci- 
mens of the compositions of Ameri- 
can authors like Billings, Holyoke, 
Holden and Swan. Mr. Mann also 
inserted a number of his own pieces, 
chiefly antnems. Although Mr. Mann 
expressed later a distaste for the 
fugue, and even at the date of this 
book is reported to have called it “a 
jargon of words and syllables,” this 
collection caters to the prevailing 
taste and has numerous specimens of 
“jargon.” This is a typographically 
printed book, which fact shows the 
enterprise of Daniel Wright & Co. in 
following the new style introduced by 
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that enterprising and veteran printer, 
lsaiah Thomas of Worcester. 

Elias Mann lived at Northampton. 
He is referred to in the ‘““Worshipper’s 
Assistant” as ‘‘a great Master of Mu- 
sic.” He taught singing schools, and 
was known as Master Mann. He 
published music and composed it. 
*Marlborough’s Ghost” and “Andre's 
Ghost” are the titles of two songs by 
him advertised in the Massachusetis 
Magazine in 1789. Whether or not 
he gave musical treatment to the 
ghosts of other historic characters 
does not appear. He also published 
the ‘Massachusetts Collection of Sa- 
cred Harmony.” 

The “Worshipper’s Assistant” 
(Northampton, 1799) has the rudi- 
ments of some new features. It is 
“designed only as an introduction to 
plain and simple music adapted to 
children and beginners in the art.” 
The author, Solomon Howe, shows 
signs of revolt against the dominance 
of fugues, because they “run the 
words into such a huddle.’ The book, 
of the usual oblong shape, is an ap- 
proach to the tune and hymn book of 
later days. Its most noticeable fea- 
ture is its hymns. They mark a crude 
beginning in hymnology in the Val- 
ley. Mr. Howe “put his own hymns” 
to the tunes of the book. There is 
no special value in these hymns; but 
it is worthy of note that, as Williams 
and Tansur had their imitators in 
the American Psalm tune writers, so 
the monosyllabic Watts had his imi- 
tators among American rhymesters. 
These old tune books were designed 
to serve in the singing school as well 
as in the choir. Mr. Howe gave this 
direction for the selection of a place 
for that important institution: 
“Choose a large, tight upper room, 
if possible, where a little fire will an- 
swer, for large fires are hurtful to the 
voice.” 

Two of the instrumental adjuncts 
of the olden-time choir, the flute and 
the bass viol, find recognition in 
“The Apollo Harmony,” a Christian 
Psalm tune book that masquerades 
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under a pagan title. Diagrams are 
used to illustrate the fingering of 
each of these instruments. Jona- 
than Huntington, the compiler of this 
book, may have played the flute, for 
he seems to have had a special ten- 
derness for it and declared: “He that 
kath no music within his breast ought 
never to touch this instrument.” 
This book attempts to solve the di- 
lemma of divided taste in the singing 


community. In the first decade of 
the present century protests were 
heard with increasing frequency 


against the class of music which 
hitherto had prevailed. The public 
was no longer unanimous in prefer- 
ence of the fugue. This compiler 
found that some would be pleased 
with Old Hundred, Bath, Plymouth 
and Wantage, while others preferred 
“light and airy tunes;” so he pre- 
sented “a general assortment.”’ There 
are musical contrasts. Bath and Do- 
ver, the stately measures of Handel's 
hymn tune, and the “light and airy’ 

ones of Swan’s fugue face each other 
from opposite pages and meet in har- 
mony whenever the book is closed. 
The divided taste in a parish often 
meant a divided choir. ‘The lovers 


Ea formed in compari- 
son! son to the shape of 
an egg, full in the 
middle and small at 
each end.” His safe 
conclusion on an- 
other point is “to pronounce words in 
singing as plain as possible.” 

Some former owner of the writer’s 
copy of “The Apollo Harmony” also 
possessed two numbers of ‘““The Eng- 
lish Extracts, or Hampshire Musical 
Magazine,” and bound them with it. 
The magazine consists of a few pages 
of music taken largely from the “Mag- 
dalen Chapel Collection of Hymns.” 
Jonathan Huntington did the extract- 
ing. The magazine is of a later date 
(1809) than “The Apollo Harmony” 
(1807), and shows that the tide of 
preference was setting in so strongly 
in favor of better music that Mr. 
Huntington must needs publish a less 
“general assortment” of tunes. 

It is only due to the patriotism of 
Northampton to note the existence of 
an “American Musical Magazine,” 
published there for the Hampshire 
Musical Society in 1800. When, how- 
ever, a higher standard of music was 
required, resort was had of necessity 
to the Old World. This is not to the 
discredit wholly of the New World. 
The early American teachers had lim- 
ited resources. They came hardly at 
all into contact with the best music of 
the Old World, but in half a century 
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from the publication of the first 
American books of original music 
they led the singing public to de- 
mand music of a higher standard, 
which only the Old World could give. 
It is easier to criticise the crudities of 
these earlier composers and teachers 
than to appreciate the importance of 
their pioneer work. 

A book of original music belonging 
to the Valley is “The New England 
Harmony,” by Timothy Swan. It 
was published at Northampton in 
i8o1. A peculiarity of the author is 
his disuse of the accidentals. Sharps 
and flats he regarded as useless char- 
acters in vocal music. He inserted 
them in this book as key signs to ac- 
commodate the weaker brethren, but 
did not use them elsewhere. 

The early composers of the Valley 
are not always known to fame. It is 
rare to find mention of them in the 
old histories of music, like Hood's 
and Gould’s. Both Gould and Rit- 
ter mention Timothy Swan, but their 
notices are brief, confused and unre- 
liable. Timothy Swan was born at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, July 23, 
1758. At the age of sixteen, while 
at Groton, Massachusetts, he at- 
tended a singing school for three 
weeks. This brief period comprised 
his only term of instruction. He 
came to Northfield, Massachusetts, 
about 1775. The early composers of 
music and teachers of singing in New 
england generally had a trade. Mu- 
sic was not a sure means of livelihood. 
Timothy Swan learned to make hats 
at Northfield, and while so doing be- 
gan to practise the making of Psalm 
tunes. His first music was written in 
two parts. Montague was his first 
tune in four parts. He moved in 
1782 to Suffield, Connecticut, where 
he lived over twenty-five years and 


composed most of his music. “The 
Songster’s Assistant,” a book of 


songs, the music of which is mostly 
by him, was published there by the 
firm of Swan and Ely. The man 
whose singing school career as a pu- 
pil ended in three weeks gave many 





others longer periods of instruction in 
the many singing schools he taught. 

The migrations of Timothy Swan 
have helped to confuse the brief no- 
tices of him which some have made. 
His last years were passed at North- 
field, where he died, July 23, 1842. 
He is remembered as the author of 
China, the most famous of his 
tunes. Those who recall its weird 
strains will appreciate the remark of 
an old singing teacher: “His tunes 
were remarkable for originality as 
well as singularity—unlike any other 
melodies.” The hymn, 


“Why do we mourn departing saints,” 


is joined to this tune. The compiler 
of “The American Vocalist” (1849) 
wrote: “Old Windham and China 
have acted as pallbearers for half a 
century.” To-day saints and sinners 
are buried to other music, and the 
memory of China and its author is 
fading. 

The old music book of Springfield 
is the “Springfield Collection,’ by 
Solomon Warriner. It was published 
in 1813, and was designed to furnish 
choirs and worshipping assemblies 
with “standard church music of the 
plainest kind.” If Springfield seems 
less forward in producing musical 
publications than her sisters of the 
Valley, she can plead the higher qual- 
ity of her collection. A glance at its 
pages shows the predominance of 
notes with white faces. The faces of 
the notes of these old books reveal, 
like the faces of men, much of their 
character. The ‘Massachusetts Col- 
lection of Church Music,” Greenfield, 
1823, defines a semibreve as “a round 
white note.” “The minim is a white 
note with a stem; the crotchet is a 
black note with a stem; and the 
quaver is a black note with a stem 
and a hook.” The music of Ameri- 
can composers showed many “black 
notes” with stems and hooks. In the 
ancient and more regular music the 
“white notes” were in the majority. 
The Springfield and later the Deer- 
field collections made selections from 
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EXPLANATION 
Natural Seale—Mi in B 





OF THE SCALES. 









































PLAIN SCALE of NATURAL NOTES for the GERMAN FLUTE 


The black dots reprefent the holes which are to be flopped, and the vacancies are to be left open 





















































The three upper 



























































fingers, reprefent the firft, fecond and third fingers of the upper hand, and the four lower fingers reprefent the firft, fecond 
third and fourth fingers of the lower hand - 
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“the most approved authors.” This and sing the old tunes as there ar- 
superlative term of. commendation ranged, which is the modern, not the 
was applied with little discrimination old arrangement of parts. The honor 
to all the products of European com- in this country of first giving the air 
posers which came into the hands of to treble voices has been claimed for 
American compilers, and, like the Solomon Warriner and the “Spring- 
present “made in Germany,” the label _ field Collection.”’ An earlier advocate 
Was upon many inferior articles. of the change was Andrew Law, the 
This book knows only the four old inventor of “patent notes,’ as may be 
syllables, fa, sol, la, mi; but it discards seen by reference to his music books. 
the old counter clef, lowers the coun- This collection was well received. 
ter score, calls it the second treble, Thomas Hastings expressed the opin- 
and gives the part to alto voices. ion that its melodies would “continue 
Mr. Warriner insisted that the air in favor for many years, perhaps for 
should be sung by women, and centuries to come.” The individual 


adopted the present arrangement of 
parts. This made a very important 
improvement in the manner of sing- 
ing, one of the most valuable that 
could be advocated at that time. Our 
singers go to Father Kemp’s book 
for. music for the old folks’ concert 


future of this daughter of psalmodvy 
was marred by an early marriage. 
The “Musica Sacra,” jointly edited 
by Thomas Hastings and Solomon 
Warriner, is the Utica and Springfield 
collections united. This book was a 
successful one. In its earlier editions 
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appears a single survivor of a species 
of church music now extinct,—the 
canon, as it was commonly called. A 


footnote explains that it should 
be “more properly denominated a 
round.” David’s lament, “O, Absa- 
lom, my son, my son,” becomes more 
doleful as it is wailed out in the minor 
tones of this sacred round. A queer 
specimen of this class of music to find 
a place in a Psalm tune book is “Scot- 
land’s Burning.” It appears in an- 
other Northampton book, **The Mas- 
sachusetts Compiler of Sacred Har- 
mony.” The harmony may be in this 
canon, but the sacredness is surely 
wanting. 

Solomon Warriner is a conspicuous 
figure in the history of music in West- 
ern Massachusetts. He was born at 
Wilbraham, Massachusetts, in 1778, 
and died at Springfield, where most of 
the years of his long life were passed, 
in June, 1860. He was known as 
Colonel Warriner, for he drilled mili- 
tiamen as well as choirs. For more 
than forty years he was the leader of 
the large choir of the First Church, 
Springfield. He was president of its 
musical society and head of the mu- 
sical life of Springfield. On all pub- 
lic occasions when music graced the 
program, Colonel Warriner was in 
demand, with his trained singers. As 
teacher, leader and publisher, he had 
a wide influence. He also composed 
music. Two pieces ascribed to S. 
Warriner appear in “The Apollo Har- 
mony.” Gould mentions him as one 
of those “who taught with success 
and deserve and will have a place in 
the memory of the lovers of sacred 
music.” An editorial notice at the 
time of his death says: “Colonel War- 
riner was the great authority and 
standard in all musical matters in all 
this region and did more than any 
other to elevate the style of sa- 
cred music in Western Massachu- 
setts.” 

The Valley can point to several col- 
lections of hymns. The “Springfield 


Hymns” bring together two well- 
known names, Rev. William B. O. 
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Peabody, D. D., their compiler, and 
Samuel Bowles, their publisher. Dr. 
Peabody was the pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Springfield from 
October, 1820, until his death, in 
May, 1847. This collection was pro- 
duced to meet “the wants and feel- 
ings” of his own congregation. The 
selections are drawn from a wide field, 
though the hymns of Watts and Dod- 
dridge form the basis of the collec- 
tion. This is an cdited collection. 
The editor’s object was to provide, 
“not a book of devotional poetry to 
be read, but hymns to be sung;” so 
he abridged and altered hymns to suit 
his purpose, and in some instances re- 
stored hymns to their original forms. 
Dr. Peabody followed the example 
of Watts, who wrote “Divine and 
Moral Songs” for children, and of 
Doddridge, who taught the principles 
of religion to children in “Plain and 
Easy Verse,” by producing a cate- 
chism in verse for children. The first 
of the fourteen questions is, “Who 
made you?” and the brief answer is: 


“The God in whom I ever trust 

Hath made my body from the dust; 
He gave me life, he gave me breath, 
And he preserves me still from death.” 


‘his catechism was published in 
1823. It is not forgotten because it 
is in verse, but because catechisms in 
general are being forgotten. A num- 
ber of hymns follow the catechetical 
portion of this little book, some of 
which appear in the “Springfield 
Hymns ;” but the name of the author 
is modestly withheld. As a wriier of 
hymns Dr. Peabody receives gener- 
ous recognition in “Singers and 
Songs of the Liberal Faith” and in 
various hymnals. The following is 
his best known hymn: 


“Behold the western evening light! 
It melts in deeper gloom; 

So calm the righteous sink away, 
Descending to the tomb. 


“The winds breathe low—the yellow leaf 
Scarce whispers from the tree! 

So gently flows the parting breath 
When good men cease to be. 
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“How beautiful, on all the hills, 
The crimson light is shed! 

‘Tis like the peace the dying gives 
To mourners round his bed. 


“How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is cast! 

So sweet the memory leit behind, 
When loved ones breathe their last. 


“And lo! above the dews of night 
The vesper star appears! 

So faith lights up the mourner’s heart, 
Whose eyes are dim with tears. 


“Night falls, but soon the morning light 
Its glories shall restore; 

And thus the eyes that sleep in death 
Shall wake, to close no more.” 


Samuel Willard, D. D., was an- 
other minister interested in church 
music. From 1807 to 1829 he was 
pastor of the First Church of Deer- 
field. Dr. Willard sought the im- 
provement of church music chiefly 
along three lines, simplicity in the 
style of music, pronunciation and 
adaptation of hymn and tune. In a 
lecture delivered at Greenfield, March 
19, 1811, he affirmed that for about 
thirty years there had rarely been 
such a thing heard in a great part of 
the churches as a tune of “the an- 
cient, regular, simple, moderate 
style.” He found in the Deerfield 
church “the same profane kind of 
singing that prevails everywhere in 
the country,” and immediately inau- 
gurated a reform. Soon he could 
write: “A thorough change took 
place this day in the musical part of 
public worship. Instead of all light 
and frolicsome tunes, we had all grave 
and solemn, namely, Aylesbury, 
Windsor, Dalston, Wells and Old 
Hundred.” The“ Deerfield Collection” 
(1814), which he compiled, represents 
the reaction to a more simple style of 
music: This was a book for the “Old 
Hundred Singers,” for the title of this 
ancient tune furnished a term of re- 
proach by which the lovers of the 
“frolicsome tunes” designated the 
lovers of the “grave and solemn 
tunes.” Dr. Willard, like other min- 
isters interested in the improvement 
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of singing, preached from the text, 
“T will sing with the spirit, and I will 
sing with the understanding also.” 
His rule in singing was to pronounce 
according to the best usages of com- 
mon speech. Accordingly it was al- 
lowable to sing um for am, un for an, 
and urgain for again. “That is the 
way we speak, and if we would not 
appear awkward or affected, we must 
sing in the same manner.” The rule 
for pronunciation on slurred notes is 
emphatic. “Never without necessity re- 
peat the same sound.” He gives ex- 
amples of the different sounds into 
which the vowels and diphthongs 
might be resolved and the necessity 
of repetition be avoided. Thus hate 
might be sung on slurs as heh-ete, 
pine as pur-ene, true as tre-00, voice 
as vaw-ece, and found as faw-oond. 
In deference to the flocks on the 
Deerfield hills, or for some other rea- 
son, the caution is given to avoid “the 
bleating sound of a and oo (faa-oond), 
as it is too frequently pronounced.” 
Singers were taught to pronounce the 
vowel sound at once in syllables end- 
ing in a consonant and dwell upon the 
consonant sound to fill out the time 
of the note; but if the consonant 
could not be sounded by itself they 
were directed to reduce the time tothe 
natural length of the vowel rather 
than “drawl out the vowel to the full 
measure of the note.” Dr. Willard 
delivered a lecture at Heath to a sing- 
ing school. He complimented the 
singers on their good work in several 
particulars, but hoped they would 
“cultivate with persevering attention 
a clear, forcible and pathetic pronun- 
ciation.” This good minister pre- 
ferred the tunes which have “a pen- 
sive air.” He objected to fugues, 
because “their apparent  contri- 
vance is extremely unfavorable to 
pathos.” 

The most distinctive feature of Dr. 
Willard’s labors to improve psalmody 
appears in his two works, ‘Regular 
Hymns” (1824) and “Poetry and 
Music Reconciled” (1830). The first 
book consists of original hymns com- 
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posed by Dr. Willard to illustrate the 
harmony that he considered should 
invariably exist between the poetic 
and musical emphasis. The real dif- 
ficulty was that tune and hymn were 
poorly mated. Milton’s 


“Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice 
and Verse, 


were discordant. The good doctor 
discovered perpetual contradictions 
between “sound and sense.” The 
natural emphasis of music and of 
words did not coincide. He believed 
that music should “render emphatical 
words that were emphatical.” It dis- 
pleased him that the name of God, or 
heaven, or hell, was sometimes re- 
duced in the musical performance to 
the lowest degree of insignificance, 
while an a, an is, a to, an and, or some 
“other insert word,” is swelled into 
“bombastic and stupid importance.” 
He believed that “the emphatic 
points of a hymn should be so ar- 
ranged as to render it possible for the 
musical emphasis to act in union 
with them.” In the first book he 
composed hymns according to this 
belief: in the second he “arranged” 
the hymns of other authors to con- 
form to his unique theory, and made 
them like his own “regular.” The 
following is one of the “arranged” 
hymns, taken from “Poetry and Mu- 
sic Reconciled:” 


1 “Guide us, O thou great Jehovah, 
t Pilgrims through this barren land; 
We are weak, but thou are mighty; 
m All our hopes on thee depend; 
Bread from heaven grant us, till we 
want no more. 


t2 “Open, Lord, the crystal fountain, 
Whence reviving waters flow; 
¢ Let the fiery, cloudy pillar 
m Lead us all our journey through. 
Strong deliverer, still be thou our 
strength and shield. 


“When we tread the verge of Jordan, 
Bid our anxious fears subside; 

Thou, whose arm is our salvation, 
Land us safe on Canaan’s side. 

a Songs of praises we will ever give to 
thee.” 
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A hymn composed by Dr. Willard. 
AGAINST UNREASONABLE FEARS. 


“Cease my heart to dread the morrow; 
Hush thine anxious cares to rest; 
Let no unavailing sorrow 
Ever throb within thy breast. 


“All that loving care confessing, 
Whence thy present comforts flow, 

Humbly wait each future blessing; 
Leave with Him each future woe. 


“Under his all-wise direction, 
Guard against impending harm; 

Still with his divine protection, 
Cease from every vain alarm.” 


The first hymn shows some of the 
marks of musical expression that Dr. 
Willard employed in his books to as- 
sist the singers. These signs above 
words, between words, before lines 
and in the middle of lines sometimes 
gave a hymn a resemblance to an al- 
gebraic equation. 

These books received favorable 
mention in the review columns of re- 
ligious denominations. They evi- 
dently indicated a defect. The point 
at issue was the better adaptation of 
tune and hymn. In the old choirs, 
with their book of tunes and their 
book of hymns, this was the work of 
the leader, whose resources and taste 
were not equal to a task so delicate 
and important. Dr. Willard’s reme- 
dy for the defect was to fit the words 
to the model of the tune. The reme- 
dy was too mechanical. 

The author of these books was a 
man of varied interests. His zeal for 
a reform of church music led him to 
train his singers and sometimes to 
act as their leader in the service of 
song. His pastorate was at the time 
of the Trinitarian and Unitarian con- 
troversy, and a ministerial council 
that did not install him and another 
that did, naturally made him conspic- 
uous as a leader of the latter forces in 
this section. He was an abolitionist, 
and he favored total abstinence. He 
prepared text-books for public 
schools, and like other ministers fitted 
boys for college. He also published 
pamphlets on educational, political 
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and musical subjects; and the town’s 
historian records that “to his i inspira- 
tion and aid Deerfield is largely in- 
debted for her beautiful shade trees.’ 
Deerfield was his residence, with only 
a few years’ exception, from the be- 
ginning of his pastoral work to his 
death. The historic house now called 
in his honor the Willard House, be- 
came his home. There he lived and 
worked. Failing sight caused him 
to abandon the pastoral office, but did 
not diminish his activities. Most of 
his literary work was done after he be- 
came blind. 

There was another attempt in the 
Valley to remedy the want of adapta- 
tion of hymns and tunes. It is pro- 
mulgated in a book of vest pocket 
size, entitled “Music Adapted to Lan- 
guage.” This is a hymn and tune 
book in one, like Dr. Willard’s 
A “new and simple notation” is intro- 
duced. The music, by a “new 
and easy method of variation,’ 
is made to conform to language. 
The author was William Bull “of 
Shelburne. Dr. Willard acknowl- 
edged some indebtedness to Mr. Bull. 
The two approached the same prob- 
lem from different directions. One 
adapted hymns to the tunes, the other 
tunes to the hymns. In his new sys- 
tem of notation, Mr. Bull followed 
Andrew Law in discarding the staff, 
and the Rev. John Tufts, the first 
publisher of a tune book in New Eng- 
land, in using the initial leters of the 
syllables in place of notes. He used 
the common notes, however, for pur- 
poses of illustration. The date of this 
book is 1819; and it is a unique addi- 
tion to the collection of the Valley. 

There was a period of extempo- 
raneous hymn making in New Eng- 
land contemporaneous with the mul- 
tiplication of sects. These hymns 
are crude in taste and often ungram- 
matical in construction, and the 
books into which they were gathered 
are sectarian in the most obnoxious 
form. This phase of religion and 
hymnology is illustrated in a book 
sent forth into the world from Green- 





field, in 1818, under the innocent title 
of “Selection of Hymns from Best 
Authors, by Elders Paul Hines and 
Jonathan Wilson.” It contains selec- 
tions from the standard hymn writers 
and also numerous productions by 
unknown and unnamed rhymesters. 
The following stanzas of one hymn 
will indicate for whom this selection 
was made and also its character: 


“Come all who are New Lights indeed, 
Who are from sin and bondage freed; 
From Egypt's land we’ve took our flight, 
For God has given us a New Light. 


“Though by the world we are disdain’d 
And have our names cast out by men; 
Yet Christ our Captain for us ong 
Nor death, nor hell, can hurt New | ights. 


“Come sinners with us New Lights join, 
And taste the joys that are divine; 

Bid all your carnal mirth adieu, 
Come join and be a New light, too.” 


The customs in singing prevailing 
in other parts of New England were 
observed in the Valley. The psalms 
and hymns were lined or deaconed. 
The minister read the psalm or hymn 
to be sung, then the deacon or leader 
named the tune, gave the pitch and 
read line by line for the congregation 
to sing after him. The advent of the 
singing school, which developed the 
choir, and the multiplication of music 
and hynm books were the chief causes 
for the passing of this unmusical 
practice. It must also be acknowl- 
edged that “the repeating tunes,” as 
the fugues were sometimes called, 
aided this reform. When the choir 
was struggling with the entangled 
measures of “a repeating tune,” the 
reading but added another voice to 
the confusion. The good deacon 
would have been required to practise 
vocal jugglery and speak parts of two 
or three lines at the same time. There 
is record at Northfield, in 1770, that 
“hereafter the singers shall sing al- 
together without the deacon’s read- 
ing the psalm line by line, except at 
the Lord’s table.” Ten years later 
Brimfield omitted the reading at one 
of the two Sunday services. This 
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custom lingered in some churches 
longer than in others, as musical de- 
velopment was unequal then as now. 

The singing school trained young 
men and maidens for the choir. 
Jonathan Edwards preached that 
“parents ought to be careful that their 
children are instructed in singing, 
that they may be capable of perform- 
ing that part in divine worship.” 
Others taught that it was the duty of 
parents to make sacred harmony a 
part of the religious education of their 
children; and Dr. Lathrop exhorted 
people who could not sing to contrib- 
ute money for the support of psalm- 
ody. The singing school was recog- 
nized also as a social factor and val- 
uable as a substitute for amusements 
that were morally obnoxious. 

The bass viol, the violin, the flute 
and the clarionet were the common 
musical instruments taken into the 
singing seats. 

The settlement of questions of 
church music by the town meeting 
may seem an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence of the town with the church, un- 
til we remember that the town per- 
formed the functions of the parish in 
those early days. It raised the salary 
of the minister, built the meeting- 
house, voted money for bass viols and 
for singing schools, chose the leader 
of the singing or delegated the privi- 
lege to the singers, and in some in- 
stances made minute regulations for 
the performance of singing. A Wil- 


braham town meeting, through a 
committee, made a list of tunes 
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which might be sung, and no others 
were to be sung in public worship 
without “consent.” A custom that 
is illustrated in the Wilbraham rec- 
ords is the beating of time with the 
hands by the congregation. A com- 
mittee of ten appointed by the town 
to consider “the Broken state of this 
town with regard to singing,” recom- 
mended, “As the Beating with the 
hands in the congregation when sing- 
ing is offensive to some, it be laid 
aside as quick as may be and confine 
the same to the school only.” The 
manner of beating time for measures 
having four beats, as explained by 
Elias Mann, was: “Let the ends of 
the fingers fall, then the heel of the 
hand; thirdly, raise the heel of the 
hand, and fourthly throw up the ends 
of the fingers.” 

These old books take us back into 
another world of church music. The 
customs of that world have passed 
away. The bass viol and the old in- 
struments are gone from the singing 
gallery; the choir, the fugue, the old 
psalm book, the old tune _ book, 
the deacon reading the psalm, the 
counter singer—all have gone. The 
old customs have given place to 
better ones. They represent a 
stage in the musical development of 
the Valley and of the country. From 
these beginnings has arisen a broader 
musical culture. The old music pre- 
pared the way for the new, and a 
fairer temple of praise is being erected 
on the foundations of the olden-time 
psalmody. 








A CURIOUS NEW 


HAMPSHIRE CHARACTER. 


By Clara Spalding Ellis. 


its odd character, furnishing 

amusement or wonder for his 
contemporaries, and forming a fa- 
vorite topic for “grandpa” in later 
years, when pressed for reminiscences 
by a rising generation. The most in- 
teresting ‘‘character” in the writer’s 
native town was the oft quoted 
“Doctor Jones.” Frequently at the 
dinner table did our father repeat this 
rhyme for the pleasure of his children: 


F iis 0 New England town has 


“Cursed be the owls 
That picked these fowls, 
And left the bones 
For Doctor Jones.” 


Many children of larger growth 
have queried, in the past hundred 
years, “Who was Doctor Jones?” for 
the allusions to him have been nu- 
merous in more than one township. 
Soon after the Revolution a stranger 
appeared in the village of Hollis, New 
Hampshire, who announced himself 
as John Jones, an Englishman, the 
only son of a British army officer, 
born early in the eighteenth century. 
He was eccentric in manner and 
dress, but was always gentlemanly, 
and ere long so endeared himself to 
the community that he was received 
with a cordial welcome whenever he 
chose to present himself at any door. 
Many times he partook thus infor- 
mally of the family meal, when he 
could be depended on to offer grace 
in some impromptu but neat and ap- 
propriate manner. 

He bought four acres in the norti:- 
ern part of the town, on what is called 
Mooar’s Hill, and built a small house, 
which he named “Lone Cottage,” and 
there he dwelt in solitude. He was 
the first person to introduce grafted 
fruit into Hollis. He set out an 
orchard of choice varieties, which he 
tended with great care. He also cul- 
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tivated many kinds of shrubs, flowers 
and herbs. He supported himself by 
preparing medicinal herbs, growing 
some in his garden and searching the 
woods for others. He mixed various 
nostrums, and peddled them in Hollis 
and neighboring towns, until he be- 
came known as “Doctor Jones.” On 
these long walks from house to house 
he wore a broad-brimmed hat with a 
mourning weed around it and a long 
plaid dressing gown, and carried two 
baskets, one bearing the name of 
“Charity,” the other that of “Pity.” 
In these were his herbs’ and medi- 
cines, some “Liberty tea,” juniper 
berries in their season, scions for 
grafting, etc., which he exchanged for 
other articles. 

He also sold copies of verses of his 
own composition, particularly a ballad 
composed before his arrival in Hol- 
lis, which was entitled “The Major’s 
Only Son and His True Love.” It 
contained forty stanzas, and recited 
the story of his woes; for the erratic 
“Doctor” was the victim of an unfor- 
tunate love which clouded his whole 
life. After his story became known 
to the townspeople he was regarded 
with the peculiar interest and sympa- 
thy that the hero of a tender but hope- 
less attachment never fails to excite. 

His father, it was learned, belonged 
to a good family and possessed inde- 
pendent means. The only son was 
educated for the ministry, and when 
but twenty years of age received and 
accepted a call to preach. He hada 
bright intellect, a poetical tendency, 
and much native wit and humor. A 
promising career seemed opening for 
the young man; but all was changed 
by the power of an ardent affection, 
which had been inspired by a girl to 
whom his family were opposed, 


“Because she was of low degree, 
And came of a poor family.” 
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The lovers were separated, and the 
mind of young Jones became unset- 
tled, while the hapless maiden sank 
into an early grave. England had no 
further charm for her adorer, and he 
became a wanderer. After travelling 
extensively over the American col- 
onies he sought a quiet place in which 
to pass his declining years ; and there, 
close to the homestead of the writer’s 
paternal grandfather, in Southern 
New Hampshire, he lived, devoted to 
the memory of his lost love. He was 
often heard singing the verses of “The 
Major’s Only Son,” as he. pottered 
about his lonely home; and eighty 
years ago it was a favorite song with 
the young people of Hollis, who 
learned the lines by heart and ques- 
tioned their parents, with interest and 
sympathy, about the strange charac- 
ter whose grave, uniquely marked by 
his own order, was that of an alien in 
a strange land. The ballad opens as 
follows: 


“Come all young people far and near, 
A lamentation you shall hear, 

Of a young man and his True-Love, 
Whom he adored and prized above 
All riches.” 


The displeasure of his father and 
mother with the station of their 
only child’s inamorata is next de- 
scribed, and then a new element of 
trouble—the anger of the girl’s father 
when he learns that his daughter is 
scorned because of her lowly birth. 





“My daughter is as good as you,” 


the irate man declares when John is 
visiting his house one day; and then 
the ballad says, 


“Turned this young man without his door, 
And told him to come there no more.” 


Soon after this unhappy scene the 
maiden’s health failed; she was con- 
fined to her chamber and slowly pined 
away. Shortly before her death she 
sent her brother for her lover, and 
talked with him a long time, speaking 
mournfully of her sickness and 
broken heart. She gave him the en- 
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yagement ring and several trinkets, 
saying: 


ny 


“Keep them for my sake, 
And always when these rings you see, 
Remember that I died for thee. 


A few months ago the writer was 
shown these mementoes by the de- 
scendant of a young man to whom 
the “Doctor” became so attached that 
he bequeathed him the precious relics 
and other property, by a will dated 
January 1, 1791. There were two 
slender, broken gold bands, with in- 
scriptions faintly discernible—the one 
which he had worn to bind the troth, 
and the one taken from the finger of 
the dying girl—a pair of sleeve links 
and an old-fashioned brooch, mutels 
telling the tale that never grows old 
and thrills the heart of all humanity. 

The grief of the bereaved youth is 
thus described: 


“Tears down his cheek as fountains run, 
He cried, alas! I am undone. 

No comfort ever shall I have, 

While I go mourning to my grave.” 


He attended the funeral, so the 
song tells us, 


“Dressed in black from top to toe. 
And after that distracted run, 

And so forever was undone, 

And wandered up and down, alone.” 


Hollis people relate many anec- 
dotes illustrating his oddity and 
humor. He was known to all the 
country roundabout, and his whim- 
sical wit and quick repartee were so 
enjoyed that he was sometimes ban- 
tered simply for the purpose of pro- 
voking one of his characteristic an- 
swers. Particularly was this the case 
during the sessions of the courts at 
Amherst, the county seat, which it 
was his habit to attend, the lawyers 
finding much amusement in his com- 
pany. Once, on the occasion of a din- 
ner to the judges, he was placed at the 
second table. He regarded this as an 
indignity, and was not pleased with 
the viands remaining from the first 
table; so, instead of giving thanks in 
his usual manner at the end of the re- 
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past, he delivered the lines quoted in 
the beginning of this article, “Cursed 
be the owls,” etc., as expressive of 
his feelings. 

He would not tell his age, always 
evading the question with some 
whimsicality. A lady customer of 
uncertain years, when buying some 
tea of him, made an attempt to dis- 
cover when he was 
born. In reply he 
told her that she 
might ask him as 
many questions on | 
the subject as she 
was years old. The 
woman was so 
nettled that she | 
called him “an old | 
cracked fiddle oi | 
one doleful tune,” | 
and demanded that >< 
he take back his 
tea and return her 
money; whereupon 
the “Doctor” made 
use of his ready 
rhyming faculty 
and, without 2 moment’s hesitation, 
said: 

“Phebe, my dear, my own sweet honey, 
You’ve got your tea and I’ve got my 


money. 


Having been educated for the min- 
istry, he enjoyed attending the meet- 
ings of the Hollis Association of Min- 
isters, a noted organization in those 
days, and sometimes proposed ques- 
tions for discussion. One of these is 
said to have been, “Was there ever a 
man that had a tongue which never 
told a lie, or a heart which never had 
an evil thought?” The question was 
decided unanimously in the negative, 
and the decision was backed up by 
quotations from Scripture. The “Doc- 
tor” declared that they were wrong 
and he could prove it. He went out 
for one of his baskets, uncovered it, 


THE OLD 


and showed them in triumph the head 
and heart of a sheep, exclaiming, 
“There is a tongue that never told a 
lie and a heart that never had an evil 
thought—and they are both mine.” 

He died on the fourteenth of July, 
1796. His gravestone had been ready 
for some years, prepared by three 
young men whom he laughingly 
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called his adopted sons. They be- 
longed to families residing in the part 
of town where he had settled, and he 
associated with them more intimately 
than with other persons, and remem- 
bered them in his will. The stone, a 
large slab of slate, was completed ac- 
cording to his directions, with the ex- 
ception of a space left for the date of 
his demise. The epitaph was his own 
composition, and may still be seen in 
the old cemetery at the rear of the 
Hollis Congregational Church, in the 
centre of the town. Visitors stop 
and gaze in curiosity, and ask to hear 
the story of “Doctor Jones,” while 
they read: 


“In youth he was a scholar bright, 
In learning he took great delight, 
He was a Major’s only son, 

It was for love he was undone.” 
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‘By RAYMOND-H:ARNOT: 


set foot upon the fair soil of the 

valley of the Genesee, the land 
upon which the city of Rochester 
now stands was part of the domain of 
the Iroquois Indians, the great tribe 
which had probably migrated from 
the western country beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River, and which, having 
made a settlement on the banks of 
the River St. Lawrence, in the neigh- 
borhood of the present city of Mon- 
treal, struck out with restless energy 
to the inviting country which lay to 
the southward, there to establish 
themselves among fertile fields and 
primeval forests. Owing perhaps to 
continued increase in the population 
of this Indian tribe, but more proba- 
bly to the migratory character of the 
race, a portion of the Iroquois moved 
eastward to occupy the beautiful val- 
ley through which the Mohawk River 
flows. An offshoot of the Mohawks 
were the Oneidas; the Onondagas 
were another branch from the parent 
stem; and the tribes remaining in the 
West were the Cayugas and the Sene- 
cas—all five, however, emanating 
from the original Iroquois tribe and 
forming together the celebrated Five 
Nations. The Senecas were more 
numerous than any one of the other 
nations composing the Iroquois 
tribe; and they had established four 
villages scattered through the terri- 
tory that they occupied, one being 
within the limits of the present Mon- 
roe County, in which the city of 
Rochester lies. The disposition of 
the Senecas was cruel in the extreme, 


B set foot the white man had ever 


and it was not long before they had 
completely crushed the other tribes 
of Indians between their settlements 
and the Niagara frontier, though the 
settlements of the Senecas never ex- 
tended farther west than the Genesee. 

Perhaps the first white man who 
ever trod the soil of what is now 
Monroe County was a French emis- 
sary of Champlain, the founder of 
Canada. Champlain, to secure the 
cooperation of a tribe of Indians to 
assist him in his campaign against 
the Mohawks, dispatched for this 
purpose one Etienne Brulé, who 
possibly crossed over Monroe County 
on his way to the South. 

The heroic effort of the Jesuits 
to establish the Christian religion 
among the savage tribes and to ex- 
plore the new world for the aggran- 
dizement of France was not better 
illustrated than in the lives of Chau- 
monot and Frémin, among the earliest 
Jesuit fathers, to penetrate the do- 
main of the Five Nations of central 
New York. Father Chaumonot went 
among the Senecas at the risk of his 
life, preaching and baptizing his con- 
verts and laying the foundation of 
the mission in which Frémin attained 
a fair measure of success. Frémin 
was soon recalled to Canada, but his 
work among the Senecas was carried 
on by a succession of Jesuit priests, 
who, though always in imminent peril 
of their lives, nevertheless risked all 
for the glory of the cross. Despite 
their heroism and self-sacrifice, the 
mission of the Jesuits left no perma- 
nent results; and attempts to convert 
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the Iroquois, who had ever been the 
irreconcilable foes of the French 
since Champlain’s victory in 1609, 
came to naught with the permanent 
withdrawal of the fathers in 1708. 

It is interesting to note that the in- 
trepid explorer, La Salle, while on 
his way to the West, landed on the 
shores of the present Monroe Coun- 
ty, and it is quite probable that he 
passed over the site of Rochester on 
his way southward. The great wars 
between France and England for the 
supremacy in North America affected 
the Monroe County region, but not 
to any great extent. The protracted 
struggles between these two contend- 
ing nations impelled them to regard 
with the keenest jealousy any attempt 
to win the native tribes to one side 
or the other. However greatly 
France would have desired it other- 
wise, the Five Nations always proved 
to be loyal allies to England, and 
they were continually a thorn in the 
side of France. 

With a view to the control of the 
Iroquois Indians, the French gov- 
ernor of Canada, the Marquis de 
Denonville, invaded the country of 
the Senecas in 1687. Denonville, 
with his band of Algonquin allies, 
landed at a little indenture in Lake 
Ontario called Irondequoit Bay, and, 
proceeding from there through Mon- 
roe County, possibly over the site of 
the city of Rochester, met a consid- 
erable number of Senecas who lay in 
ambush. The battle was short and 
furious, but the superior discipline of 
Denonville’s forces won the day. 
The French governorthen proclaimed 
the whole country a part of French 
North America, with as much effect, 
as it afterwards proved, as Balboa’s 
annexation to the Spanish crown oi 
all lands watered by the Pacific. 
Denonville soon returned to Quebec 
to contemplate the great achieve- 
ment by which he had added the 
valley of the Genesee to the French 
domain. France, however, had to 
contend for the possession of the land 
of the Senecas with the hostile Iro- 


quois and the English, a com- 
bination too strong for her to oppose 
with any success. 

Though the French had _ estab- 
lished a fort and trading post at Iron- 
dequoit Bay about the year 1710, and 
had excited the jealousy of the Eng- 
lish in doing so, the English govern- 
ment could never be persuaded to 
found any permanent outpost in the 
Genesee country, to add weight by its 
presence to her claim for its domin- 
ion. The Indians had made various 
grants of land to the British at differ- 
ent times;. but these grants were 
never effectual in inducing pioneers 
to come to a land which was at best 
remote, dangerous and full of hard- 
ships. 

During the Revolutionary War 
western New York was almost en- 
tirely free from any campaign move- 
ments on either side. General Sul- 
livan, however, was sent by Washing- 
ton to invade the land of the Senecas, 
who had espoused the cause of the 
British with energy and courage, and 
to punish them for their hostility to 
the Colonies. General Sullivan led 
his small punitive force through what 
is now Chemung County, in southern 
New York, and he penetrated as far 
north as Rochester, so some authori- 
ties are wont to believe, though this 
is very doubtful. Sullivan completely 
defeated the Indians, but his invasion 
accomplished little; it was surely 
not effective in breaking up the 
power of the Senecas, who continued 
their hostile attacks against the 
whites until one Ebenezer Allan, by 
a trick of state which would have 
done honor to a Machiavelli, pur- 
loined a wampum belt from the Sene- 
cas, which he sent as a peace token 
to the commanding officer of the 
nearest American fort. From _ that 
time there was unbroken peace be- 
tween the Indians and the whites in 
the Genesee country. 

When the Revolutionary War 
ended, a dispute arose between New 
York and Massachusetts as to the 
ownership of the lands of western 
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New York, a dispute which was hap- 
pily settled at a joint meeting of com- 
missioners from each of the two 
states held in Hartford, Connecticut. 
By the terms of the agreement there 
made, Massachusetts gave up every- 
thing claimed, upon being awarded a 
conditional right over a large tract 
of land lying in the southern and 
western part of the state of New 
York. The Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts soon came to see that it 
could derive but little benefit from this 
vast domain while the title of the In- 
dians remained unextinguished, and 
the land was accordingly sold. Part 
of the tract was purchased at the 
ridiculously low price of about three 
cents an acre by two Connecticut 
Yankees of the shrewdest type, 
Oliver Phelps and Nathaniel Gorham, 
the first of whom was adroit, unscru- 
pulous and mercenary. To extin- 
guish the title of the Indians to this 
valuable grant was no easy matter; 
but Phelps, to whom plenary power 
had been given to effect a purchase 
from the redskins, by a _ certain 
amount of cajolery and stratagem, 
was entirely successful, and the con- 
veyance known as the “Phelps and 
Gorham Purchase” was made to him 
and Nathaniel Gorham in 1788. 
There can be no doubt that the Sene- 
cas were grossly defrauded in this 
enormous land transaction ; for of the 


mere pittance in consideration of 
which they had agreed to surrender 
their valuable rights, only about one- 
half was ever paid. Subsequently 
Phelps and Gorham sold part of their 
purchase to Robert Morris, the finan- 
cier of the Revolution, who in turn 
sold it to some Englishmen, one of 
whom was Sir William Pulteney, 
from whom it has always been known 
as the “Pulteney Estate.” Phelps 
transferred another portion of his 
purchase to the same Ebenezer Allan 
whose strategy brought about the 
lasting peace between the Senecas 
and the white men. This tract con- 
sisted of one hundred acres, and 
is known historically as the “One 
Hundred Acre Tract,” upon which 
part of the city of Rochester is now 
built. Allan cleared only enough of 
the land to permit his erecting a 
gristmill and a sawmill of the rudest 
kind, the first structures erected by 
the white man in Rochester. The 
“One Hundred Acre Tract” was 
owned by several persons in succes- 
sion until it became a part of the 
Pulteney estate before mentioned. 
In the year 1800 there came to the 
Genesee County three men who were 
destined to have a marked influence 
upon the subsequent development of 
the region. These men were Nathan- 
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iel Rochester, William Fitzhugh and 
Charles Carroll, who had come all the 
way from their homes in Maryland to 
explore a land the advantages of 
which they had long heard. The 
first of the three newcomers, Nathan- 
iel Rochester, from whom the city of 
Rochester takes its name, was a na- 
tive of the state of Virginia, an officer 
in the Continental army, and a man 
of great force of 
character and en- 
ergetic disposi- 
tion. After the 
conclusion of the 
Revolutionary 
War, Colonel 
Rochester took up 
his residence at 
Hagerstown, in 
the state of Mary- 
land, whence he 
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migrated to western New York, 
chiefly because of his hatred to sla- 
very and his desire to come to a 
country where slavery did not exist. 
Rochester, Fitzhugh and Carroll, 
after making several extensive pur- 
chases of land in the vicinity, 
bought, in 1803, of the Pulteney 
estate, the “One Hundred Acre 
Tract” which the land speculator, 
Oliver Phelps, had sold to Ebenezer 
Allan. 

Though several persons, including 
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the “Tory” Walker, “Indian” Allan, 
and Mary Jemison, the “White 
woman of the Genesee,” had settled 
in the Genesee country before the 
coming of Nathaniel Rochester and 
his associates, it may be truthfully said 
that the first determined move to- 
wards the establishment of the vil- 
lage which has since grown into the 
city of Rochester was made when 
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Rochester, Fitzhugh and Carroll pur- 
chased the “One Hundred Acre 
Tract” from the Pulteney estate. 
The owners of the tract divided it into 
lots, and the first dwelling house ever 
erected within the original limits of 
Rochester was a log cabin which was 
built in1812 by one Hamlet Scrantom 
of Durham, in the state of Connect- 
icut, and which stood upon the pres- 
ent site of the Powers Building. An- 
other very early settler was Abelard 
Reynolds, who came to Rochester 
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from Pittsfield, in the state 
of Massachusetts, in 1812, 
and built a house on the 
ground upon which he later 
erected the Reynolds Ar- 
cade, one of the old-time 
landmarks, still in use for 
commercial purposes, and at 
the time of its erection the 
finest building west of Al- 
bany. Upon this site was 
born in 1814 Mortimer F. 
Reynolds, the first white 
child born in Rochester. 

The little village of Roch- 
esterville, as it was known 
until 1822, when the simpler 
form was adopted, by grad- 
ual additions to the first few 
pioneers of the “One Hun- 
dred Acre Tract” outgrew 
the original bounds of that 
tract, until in 1818 the popu- 
lation of the village was con- 
siderably over a thousand 
souls. 

In 1824 that master mind 
of politics, Thurlow Weed, 
after having founded two 
newspapers in other parts 
of the state, came to Roch- 
ester to take the editorial 
charge of the Rochester 
Telegraph. It was during 
Thurlow Weed’s residence in 
Rochester that Joseph Smith 
came to Weed to have his 
golden tablets of the Book 
of Mormon printed by the 
press of the Telegraph. 
Weed, however, could not 
see his way clear to under- 
take this task; and therefore 
the Book of Mormon finally 
issued from Palmyra, the 
home of Smith’s revelation. 

In 1825 was completed a 
work which up to that time 
was one of the greatest 
achievements of man, the 
Erie Canal, which, having 
been under way since 1817, 
was finally completed from 
Albany to Buffalo. The vil- 
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lages on the line of the canal, how- 
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ever, profited very materially by the tinguished 


early completion of sections before 
entire connection was made between 


the terminal points. Roch- 


ester engaged in a consid- 


erable trade with Lock- . 
port before the canal was 
entirely opened, and it was 


upon the Rochester-Lock- 
port section that Lafayette 
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travelled when in 1825 
he was received as 
the guest of the vil- 
lage of Rochester. 
Later in 1825, upon 
the completion of the 
canal, a great celebra- 
tion in honor of that 
event was. held in 
Rochester, at which 
De Witt Clinton, the 
chief promoter of the 
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canal, was present, with other dis- 


visitors. The canal 


the days before the railroad afforded 
a pleasant mode of transportation by 
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packet boats to New York and else- 
where, besides being the great com- 
mercial water way through which 
were carried nearly all the products 
from the rich fields of the Genesee 
country, as well as the flour and other 
articles, for which there was a market 
beyond the immediate vicinity. 

The earliest industry for which 
Rochester became chiefly noted was 
the manufacture of flour. Every- 
thing in those early days tended to 
give the city precedence over other 
places in this line of industry. The 
wonderful water power of the Gene- 
see River, which flows to Lake On- 
tario over three high falls within 
the limits of the city, the easy mode 
of transportation of grain over the 
canal, and the fertility of the Genesee 
valley, were a combination of advan- 
tages which gave to Rochester 
the largest flour milling industry 
in the country, until the growth 
of the West and the difficulty in 
obtaining raw material as cheaply 
as formerly transferred the head- 
ship of the milling industry to 
other places, which now enjoy the 
superior advantages that were 
once those of the city by the 
Genesee. Rochester, however, 
still has several large flouring 
mills, though the output, about a 
million and a half barrels of flour 
annually, is not so large com- 
paratively as in the days when 
Rochester could be justly called 
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the “Flour City.” 
To think that the 
mysterious disappear- 
ance of a man, who 
was said to have had 
in contemplation the 
publication of the se- 
crets of a fraternal or- 
der to which he had 
sworn allegiance, 
would have incited 
the deepest hostility 
to that order, would 
have caused very, 
many of its lodges to 
surrender their char- 


ters, and would have created a 
new political party to withstand 
the future activity of the order, 


would seem almost beyond belief; 
yet the abduction of William Morgan 
in 1826 brought about this remark- 
able revulsion of popular feeling to- 
wards the Masonic order. Morgan 
was for a time a resident of Roches- 
ter, and was a member of a Roches- 
ter lodge of Masons. He removed 
to the neighboring village of Batavia, 
and while there communicated his 
plan to reveal the secrets of Masonry. 
Though strenuous efforts were made 
to compel him to desist from betray- 
ing his trust, those efforts were not 
effectual. Finally, and as a last re- 
sort, he was arrested on some slight 
pretence and carried to Canandaigua, 
then the county seat of the entire dis- 
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trict. While in the jail at Canan- 
daigua, Morgan was stealthily re- 
moved by night and taken away. His 
fate was never known, but it is usual- 
ly supposed that he was drowned in 
the Niagara River. The abduction 
of Morgan produced the keenest ex- 
citement, not only in Rochester, but 
throughout the country. Meetings 
were held, protests were uttered, and 
a hostile feeling towards members of 
the Masonic order was everywhere 
apparent. The lodges in Rochester 
and throughout western New York 
surrendered their charters to the 
Grand Lodge to allay the clamor of 
the people, and it was nearly twenty 
years before Masonry was again at all 
active in Rochester. 

The notorious Sam Patch, who has 
had some successful rivals at a later 
day, disturbed the orderly routine of 
this western village when, in 1829, 
with the self-assurance gained by 
a successful leap into the Niag- 
ara River from a dizzy height, he met 
his death in the foolhardy attempt to 
jump from the Genesee falls into the 
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river, a hundred feet below. Though 
his life was lacking in every element 
of greatness, yet by a bit of reckless 
folly he bounded into an unenviable 
fame which is destined to be endur- 
ing. 

Rochester became a city in 1834, 
with a population of somewhat over 
twelve thousand. Its first mayor 
was Jonathan Child, a native of 
Lyme, in New Hampshire. Its first 
charter was drawn by a very eminent 
lawyer of the early days, John C. 
Spencer, who, with Benjamin F. But- 
ler and John Duer, undertook with 
eminent success the revision of the 
statutes of New York. The present 
charter under which Rochester, as 
well as all the cities of the second 
class in the state of New York, is 
governed, is the result’of two move- 
ments towards law and municipal re- 
form, which have been prominent 
subjects of discussion among legis- 
lators and jurists: for uniformity as 
far as possible of laws affecting vil- 
lages, towns, cities and counties, and 
for extension of the appointive power 
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in the mayor of acity. The present charter 
of the city of Rochester took effect at the 
beginning of the year 1900; and though it 
is somewhat early to venture upon a criti- 
cism of its workings, it nevertheless gives 
fair promise of efficient 
service as a practical mu- 
nicipal governing instru- 
ment. The mayor, under 
this charter, has the abso- 
lute power of appointment 
and removal of his heads 
of departments, as well as 
of some other city officials. 
A single chamber, known 
as the Common Council, 
transacts the legislative 
business of the city; but a 
committee of the heads of 
departments, called the 
3oard of Estimate and ; 
Apportionment, is given ALONG THE GENESEE. 
a wide degree of control, 
especially in the matter of fixing the absolutely baffles the uninitiated, that 
salaries of the city officials. mystery is Spiritualism. To the 
If there was ever a mystery which _ esoteric, Spiritualism may be explain- 
able; but to those who are com- 
pelled to look at spiritualistic phe- 
i EE! ESE nomena from the ordinary point of 
mR Ae’ view the difficulty in their explana- 
; < 
tion is exceedingly real. Such was 
the view of the various committees 
appointed in 1849 to investigate 
certain, phenomena _ connected 
with two young 
women known as 
the Fox sisters. 
Their dwelling in 
the neighboring 
county of Wayne 
had_ been fre- 
quently the scene 
of repeated rap- 
pings in all parts 
of the house, aris- 
ing from a cause 
which was not ap- 
parent, but which 
was believed to 
have emanated 
from these sisters. 
One of the sisters 
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ester to live 
with a Mrs. 
Fish, who be- 
came in due * 
time as_ suc- 
cessful a me- 
dium as the 
young Miss 
Fox herself. Meantime the “Roch- 
ester rappings” continued with un- 
abated vigor ; and though asearch- 
ing and unbiased examination of 
Miss Fox and Mrs. Fish was sev- 
eral times made by various com- 
mittees, the cause of these strange 
phenomena was never revealed. 
From the phenomena which the 
Fox sisters are said to have in- 
duced,modern Spiritualism took its 
rise, and it has become widely ex- 
tended by a vigorous propaganda. 
Myron Holley, who began the 
publication of the Freeman in 
Rochester in 1839, started a move- 


ment in a cause which was des- 
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tined to give the city a consider- 
able preéminence in the early at- 
tempt to arouse public sentiment 
against slavery. The abolition 
cause was always strong in Roch- 
ester; and when James G. Birney 
was named for President in 1840, 
as the candidate of the Liberty 
party, he found many active and 
sarnest supporters in Rochester. 
The leader, however, in the fight 
for the negro was himself a negro, 
a man who was born a slave, who 
had little, if any, educational ad- 
vantages, but who, by making the 
most of his meagre opportu- 
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nities, rose to be the greatest man 
of his race and one of the most 
eloquent and convincing speakers of 
any race. That man was Frederick 
Douglass, who spent many years of 
his useful and busy life in Rochester, 
and who now lies buried in Mount 
Hope Cemetery. Douglass came to 
Rochester in 1847 and established an 
antislavery paper, which he pub- 
lished weekly, under the name of the 
North Star, but which he afterwards 
renamed Frederick Douglass’s Paper. 
He found time during his residence 
in Rochester to make frequent trips 
to all parts of the North, where his 
burning eloquence in the cause of his 
oppressed people often quickened ap- 
athetic audiences to hearty sympathy 
in the condition of his race. Douglass 
died in 1895, after a life of varied ac- 
tivity and of great achievement. 

The presence of Douglass in 
Rochester, together with 
the cooperation of many 
sympathizers in the anti- 
slavery movement, gave 
the city much prominence 
as one of the chief sta- 
tions of the so-called 
“Underground Rail- 
road,” a means by which 
an escaping slave could 
find hiding and succor at 
various points on the 
way from the South to 
Canada. Many negroes 
every year found security 
and: sympathy from kind 


friends in Rochester, who thereby gave practical 


illustration of their hatred of slavery. 


Another of Rochester’s reformers, who has illus- 
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not only for their equal privilege with 
men in the exercise of the suffrage, 
but in all ways in which the condition 
of woman can be improved. In 1872 
Miss Anthony, deeming herself enti- 
tled to vote under the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, courageously cast her ballot at 
the election of that year; but she was 
arrested, tried and fined. Miss An- 
thony has seen the cause of woman 
grow in ways that would have been 
past belief to those who fifty years 
ago were content with the barbarous 
rules of the common law, which de- 
nied to woman her most sacred 
rights. Under the efficient leader- 


ship of Miss Anthony woman has 
made great progress in obtaining not 
only her personal rights, but to a lim- 
ited extent the right to influence in a 
practical way public affairs. 

In 1858 William H. Seward deliv- 





trated by her life of strenuous endeavor in an un- 
popular cause the qualities of sterling worth and 
strong character, is Susan B. Anthony, a native of 
Adams, in the state of Massachusetts, but since 
1845 a resident of Rochester. Miss Anthony 
comes of sturdy New England stock, and her life 
of great activity has amply borne witness to the 
strong qualities in her womanly character. En- 
gaging before the war in the antislavery cause and 
in temperance reform, Miss Anthony has since the 
emancipation of the slave devoted her life almost 
exclusively to the advocacy of the rights of her sex, 
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ered in the old Corinthian Hall—a 
building still standing though in bad- 
ly damaged condition—the mem- 
orable speech in which he spoke of 
the “irrepressible conflict between 
opposing and enduring forces”—of 
freedom and slavery. In this same 
hall were heard at an early day the 
impassioned eloquence of Wendell 
Phillips, the calm and_ thoughtful 
Emerson, the scholarly Everett, the 
indescribable voice of Jenny Lind, the 
scientific demonstrations of Benjamin 
Silliman, and the persuasive oratory 
of Henry Ward Beecher. Originally 
built for a lecture hall, it received 
within its walls for many years some 
of the greatest men of the time. 
Perhaps the city of Rochester is 
best known to the country at large 
by its two chief institutions of learn- 
ing, the University of Rochester and 
the Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Both institutions were established in 
the interests of the Baptist denomina- 
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tion, though they have no organic 
connection with each other, and 
the university has had representa- 
tives of other denominations on its 
board of trustees and in its faculty 
of instruction from the beginning. 
The University of Rochester re- 
ceived its permanent charter from 
the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York in 1851. In 
1820 there had been established at 
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Hamilton, in the central part of the 
state, a Baptist college, Madison 
University—since known as Colgate 
University—entirely for the educa- 
tion of young men who expected to 
enter the ministry. This rather un- 
justifiable exclusion of those who 
were desirous of entering upon other 
callings in life, together with the dif- 
ficulty in reaching the village of 
Hamilton, made it evident to the 
Baptist denomination that the found- 
ing of another institution farther west 
in the valley of the Genesee would 
be an undertaking advantageous 
alike to the church and to the com- 
munity. Then, too, the needs of 
higher education demanded a college 
at Rochester, the centre of a great 
farming district, practically without 
any easily accessible institution of 
the kind. 

Though Ira Harris, chancellor 
of the Board of Regents, was the 
first temporary presiding officer, the 


first president of the 
university was Martin 
B. Anderson. President 


Anderson was a native 
of the state of Maine; 


he was’ graduated at 
Waterville College, now 
Colby University, and 
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entered upon the duties of the 
presidency in 1853, a position which 
he held until his resignation in 1888. 
Martin B. Anderson was a man to 
whom the city of Rochesterand its uni- 
versity owe a deep debt of gratitude for 
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his life of painstaking 
devotion to the inter- 
ests intrusted to his 
charge. 

The university is de- 
lightfully situated in a 
large campus in abeau- 
tiful part of the city. 
Though denominated a 
university, it has as yet 
developed no graduate 
departments, having 
made its aim to be sim- 
ply a college of the 
liberal arts. Its material 
equipment is not large, 
but its buildings are 
imposing and architec- 
turally becoming. An- 
derson Hall, the old- 
est building on the 
campus, is a massive 
structure of brown- 
stone which contains 
the college chapel, and 
most of the lecture 
rooms, as well as ad- 
ministrative offices. In 
1872 Hiram Sibley gave 
to the university a li- 
brary building; and in 
1886 Mortimer F. 
Reynolds gave a chemical laboratory. 
There has been recently erected a 
completely equipped gymnasium, the 
gift of the alumni. These buildings 
constitute the University of Roches- 
ter in a material sense. At the open- 
ing of the college year in 1900 the 
university began to give instruction in 
all the regular courses to young 
women, a fund of $50,000 having been 
raised by the women of Rochester for 
that purpose. 

The University of Rochester has 
done a great and needed work in the 
cause of higher education in western 
New York. It has had among its in- 
structors Asahel C. Kendrick, for 
many years professor of Greek, Ches- 
ter Dewey, of natural sciences, and 
David J. Hill, of intellectual and 
moral philosophy. Among its grad- 
uates are found the names of Albion 
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W. Tourgee, Elwell S. Otis, Rossiter 
Johnson, Sereno E. Payne and Robert 
S. MacArthur. The present head of 
the university is the Rev. Rush 
Rhees, who was inaugurated in Oc- 
tober last, and who resigned a chair 
at Newton Theological Seminary to 
accept his present position. Presi- 
dent Rhees .is a scholarly man, an 
able speaker, and is a worthy suc- 
cessor to the beloved Dr. Anderson 
and the brilliant David Jayne Hill. 
The Theological Seminary, at the 
time of its foundation in 1850, was 
the only Baptist institution of its kind 
in the state, with the exception of the 
one at Hamilton. At first, of course, 





ENTRANCE TO THE ELLWANGER AND BARRY 
NURSERIES, 


its struggles for funds sadly handi- 


capped the work of the institution; 
but generous friends like Trevor and 
Rockefeller came to its aid, and it 
was enabled to celebrate its semi- 
centennial with a considerable addi- 
tion to an endowment now somewhat 
over $800,000. In 1852 was estab- 
lished a German department, which 
in 1858 came under the direction 
of Professor Augustus Rauschen- 
busch, a pupil of the famous Ger- 
man ecclesiastical historian, Neander. 
The German students of the sem- 
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ADDISON GARDINER. 


inary are now housed in a fine 
new structure, which furnishes 
ample equipment for the prosecu- 
tion of their work. Rockefeller 
Hall was given to the seminary in 
1879 by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
for use as a library and lecture hall. 
The famous library of Neander is 
here deposited. 

To President Ezekiel G. Robin- 
son, afterwards president of Brown 
University in Providence, the The- 
ological Seminary owes much of its 
present strength. During President 
Robinson’s administration the sem- 
inary was firmly established. Au- 
gustus H. Strong, a Yale graduate 
of the class of 1857, succeeded Presi- 
dent Robinson in 1872and has since 
directed the work of the seminary 
with intelligent zeal and devotion. 

Besides the university and the 
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Theological Seminary, there are two other 
higher institutions of learning, the Wagner 
Memorial Lutheran College, for the education 
of young men for the ministry of the Lutheran 
Church, and St. Bernard’s Seminary, a Roman 
Catholic institution for education for the 
priesthood. 

The system 
of city schools 
has reached a 
fair standard of 
excellence, 
though the ed- 
ucational inter- 
ests are suffer- 
ing from the 
lack of aproper 
high school 
building, a 
need which will 
in due time be 
supplied. Dur- 
ing recent 
years. several 
new school edi- 
fices have been 
built in differ- 
ent parts of 
the city, and 
with the election of a 
new school board the 
outlook is bright for 
greater progress than 
ever before. 

The Athenzum and 
Mechanics Institute, 
founded in 1885 by 
Mr. Henry Lomb, is 
doing a work some- 
what similar to that of 
the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn and_ the 
Armour Institute in 
Chicago. Through 
the munificence of Mr. 
George Eastman, the 
Mechanics Institute 
will soon be installed 
in a new building of IN THE BUSINESS SECTION, 
large proportions, to be fitted with all influence of the Institute and _ its 
necessary equipment for the proper power for good in the community. 
work of the institution. The erection The most important library in 
of the Eastman Building is auspicious Rochester owes its origin to the 1 
as portending a wide increase in the broad minded charity of Mr. Mor- 
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timer F. Reynolds, who also erected 
the chemical laboratory for the uni- 
versity. Mr. Reynolds gave at his 
death his spacious house for a library 
building and a business block in the 
city for purposes of endowment. Be- 
sides the Reynolds Library and the 
libraries of the university and Theo- 
logical Seminary, there are the Cen- 
tral Library and the large Law Li- 
brary. 

The streets of the residence dis- 
trict of the city are especially beauti- 
ful. Lined with trees and foliage and 
tasteful dwelling 
houses, they give 
a charm and feel- 
ing of restful quiet 
which life in cities 
more densely pop- 
ulated too often 
lacks. It would ~ 
be hard to find 
anywhere a more 
beautiful street 
than East Avenue, 
where many of the 
stately homes of 
Rochester are to 
be found. Some 
of the notable 
houses on _ this 
street are those of 
George Eastman, 
Joseph T. Cun- 
ningham, Henry 


= . 
Cc: Brewster, Lewis WORKS AT KODAK PARK AND GENERAL 
OFFICES OF THE EASTMAN KODAK 
COMPANY. 


P. Ross and Wil- 
liam H. Gorsline. 
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Other residence streets are numerous, 
among which are Plymouth and Lake 
Avenues, Strathallan Park, North 
(soodman Street and Portsmouth Ter- 
race. It is said that there are more 
home owners in Rochester in propor- 
tion to the population than in any 
other city in the United States. 

The religious spirit is well de- 
veloped, and many of the churches 
are doing a praiseworthy work in the 
cause of practical Christianity. The 
Central Presbyterian Church, besides 
supporting two ministers for its work 
in the city, sends to other lands 
three missionary pastors. The Brick 
Church, long under the pastorate of 
the beloved Dr. James B. Shaw, 
maintains as an adjunct to its or- 
dinary church work an_ institute 
where girls are taught practical de- 
tails of cookery, sewing and general 
household management, and where 
boys are reclaimed from the evil in- 
fluences of their environment. The 
Third Presbyterian Church supports 
a lecture course which has attracted 
to the city many men of distinction 
in various lines of intellectual activity. 





GEORGE EASTMAN, 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING. 


The Baptists are very strong, owing 
in great measure to the two great 





educational institutions of the de- 
nomination here located. St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church has one of the 
handsomest church edifices in west- 
ern New York. The _ Episcopai 
churches of the city maintain a 
Church Home for the reception of 
those churchmen in need of an abode 
for their declining years. The Ro- 
man Catholic diocese of Rochester is 
presided over by Bishop Bernard J. 
McQuaid, who has gained consider- 
able prominence by his earnest ad- 
vocacy of the parochial school sys- 
tem. The Catholic churches are 
many, the chief of them being St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. A unique insti- 
tution is Plymouth Congregational 
Church. Not bound by any creed, 
the present pastor aims to lead his 
hearers to the discovery of “that rea- 
sonable religion which Jesus taught 
and lived,” and to find a solution for 
some of the grave social problems 
with which society is confronted. 
The Unitarians, with their single 
church, include, as is usual, some of 
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the most refined and intelligent per- 
sons in the city. Their pastor is the 
Rev. William Channing Gannett, 
whose father, the Rev. Ezra Stiles 
Gannett, was so well known as Dr. 
Channing’s colleague in Boston. 

The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation occupies a large building 
on a commanding site. The Asso- 
ciation is finely equipped for the 
great work which it is doing 
among the young men of the city. 





THE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


Its gymnasium is fitted with much 
of the best gymnastic apparatus 
obtainable, its social life is pure 
and wholesome, and its beneficial 
influence upon the community is 
universally recognized. 

Club life finds expression in the 
Genesee Valley Club, the Eureka 
Club—with two of the best equipped 
club buildings in the western part of 
the state—the Rochester Club and 
several others of lesser importance. 
Many noteworthy social events are 
held in the rooms of the Genesee Val- 
ley Club, especially the entertain- 
ment of distinguished visitors to the 
city. 


Institutions which give Rochester 
prominence as a centre of charity 
and correction are the Western New 
York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, 
whose principal was the first to teach 
the deaf and dumb to read the motion 
of the lips; the State Industrial 
School, where young offenders are 
confined and given instruction in the 
useful arts; the Old Ladies’ Home; 
the Monroe County Penitentiary and 
County Almshouse; the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane; and the four 
city hospitals, two of which are 
homceopathic, besides several private 
hospitals. 

An institution in Rochester which 
has shown great energy in advancing 
the business interests of the city is the 
Chamber of Commerce which recently 
built one of the finest office buildings 
in western New York. Through the 
agency of the Chamber many indus- 
tries have been established in the city 
where favorable terms are always of- 
fered to manufacturers who seek 
Rochester as a place of business. 

The Rochester Business Institute, 
one of the best of its kind in the state, 
attracts many persons who are desir- 
ous of preparing themselves under 
competent instruction for an active 
business career. 

The Warner Observatory, of which 
Mr. Lewis Swift was for some years 
the chief astronomer, and to which 
the people of Rochester gave a costly 
telescope, is now no longer in use. 
Mr. Swift, who achieved fame as the 
discoverer of many comets, removed 
to California, where he established 
an observatory equipped with the 
telescope formerly used by him in 
Rochester. 

Rochester is the birthplace of 
Charles Warren Stoddard — poet, 
traveller, and man of letters, now: of 
the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton. Here was the home of one of 
the most eminent lawyers of our 
time, John Norton Pomeroy, who 
later became a resident of San Fran- 
cisco, where as an instructor at the 
Hastings College of the Law, and as 
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a writer of legal text-books, he at- 
tained great distinction. Rochester 
was also the home of Lewis H. Mor- 
gan, a man whose researches in Indian 
life and customs were profound, and 
whose reputation as an ethnologist is 
world-wide. 

Rochester has been represented on 
the bench and at the bar by some 
men of exceptional attainments. Of 
all the judges upon the distinguished 
Court of Appeals, none were better 
equipped by industry, integrity and 
all the elements that enter into the 
true judicial character than were Ad- 
dison Gardiner, the Seldens, Samuel 
L. and Henry R. and George F. 
Danforth—all four natives of New 
England. These great judges were 
men of profound learning in the 
law and of the most scrupu- 
lous integrity. A Rochester judge 
now serving with honor on the Court 
of Appeals is William E. Werner, a 
man of ability, integrity and great in- 
dustry, a man whose career shows 
the possibilities open to one deprived 
of almost every early advantage. 

The bar of the city has furnished 
some men of very high professional 
standing, including Frederick Whit- 
tlesey, Addison Gardiner, the Seldens, 
George F. Danforth, Theodore Ba- 
con, William F. Cogswell, and George 
F. Yeoman. 

The new Court House, built of New 
Hampshire granite and completed 
in 1896, is one of the best buildings 
of its kind in the country. Its archi- 





tecture and massive exterior give it 
the appearance of solidity ; its interior 
is wainscoted with Italian and Ten- 
nessee marble, and is _ furnished 
throughout with all that betokens 
simplicity with elegance. The law li- 
brary of the Appellate Division, for 
the use of the bar, is one of the most 
complete in the state, containing 
about 25,000 volumes. For at least 
nine months of the year the Court 
House is a scene of great activity, 
with numerous terms of the Surro- 
gate’s, County and Supreme courts in 
session, and at intervals a session of 
the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court. 

One of the institutions of the city 
which has succeeded in bringing to- 
gether for many years men of rare 
minds, scholarly tastes and high 
thinking is “The Club,” often called 
the “Pundit Club,” founded in 1854 
by the late Lewis H. Morgan, the eth- 
nologist, and others. The club holds 
stated meetings, at which papers are 
read and discussed and ageneral inter- 
change of high thought is had. The 
club has numbered among its mem- 
bers the following men of distinction: 
Lewis H. Morgan, John Norton 
Pomeroy, Ezekiel G. Robinson, Hen- 
ry R. Selden, George F. Danforth 
and Theodore Bacon. Its present 
membership includes the men of the 
city most noted in all lines of intel- 
lectual activity, one of whom, James 
Breck Perkins, is a well-known au- 
thority on French history of the 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. 
The history of Rochester is made 
up largely of the energetic endeavor 
of men of force and action. Such a 
man was Daniel W. Powers, a banker 
in the city for many years, who built 
the famous Powers Building, noted 
as the first commercial building 
west of New York City equipped 
with passenger elevators. Mr. Pow- 
ers brought renown to the city 
also by establishing an art gal- 
lery, which by the gradual accretions 
of years became one of the finest pri- 
vate art galleries in the United States. 
Hiram Sibley was another man of 
indomitable will and restless energy. 
A New England man by birth, he em- 
igrated at an early day to the Gene- 
see country, and while 
engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits be- 
came interested in the 
development of the 
telegraph. It was 
Hiram Sibley who 
consolidated into the 
Western Union Tele- 
graph Company the 
various telegrapl: 
companies’ which 
were organized after 
Morse’s invention had 
become assured. Mr. 
Sibley’s generosity to 
the University of 
Rochester has been 
mentioned. His gift 
to Cornell of the Sibley College of Me- 
chanic Arts is another evidence of his 
public spirit. Mr. Sibley’s colleague 
in business and lifelong friend was 
Don Alonzo Watson, also a New 
England man, whose acumen and 
energy brought him great wealth. 
Other men who by their sturdy 
qualities of industrv and_persever- 
ance have in a marked degree im- 
pressed themselves upon the life and 
growth of the city are the pioneers, 
Henry O’Reilly, one of the chief pro- 
motors of the Erie Canal, projector of 
the O’Reilly telegraph lines and au- 





thor of a history of Rochester, Everard 
Peck, Charles J. Hill, Warham Whit- 
neyand Aaron Erickson; of alaterday, 
Freeman Clarke, banker, financier 
and member of Congress; Chauncey 
B. Woodworth, perfumer and street 
railroad magnate; Junius Judson, in- 
inventor of the steam governor; Wil- 
liam S. Kimball, tobacco manufac- 
turer; Charles J. Burke, dry goods 
merchant, and Simon L. Brewster. 
Prominent among the men of 
Rochester who are now active in its 
varied business interests, who have 
attained more than ordinary success 
in building up their industries, and to 
whom the community owes much for 
their solid worth are Frederick 


Cook, a former Secretary of State, 
now president of several financial in- 
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stitutions and of the Rochester Rail- 
way Company; Rufus A. Sibley and 
Alexander M. Lindsay, owners of a 
large department store built up by 
their own prudence and _persever- 
ance; George Eastman, manufacturer 
of photographic outfits; James G. 
Cutler, manufacturer of mail chutes ; 
Lewis P. Ross, large jobber of shoes ; 
Rufus K. Dryer, carriage manufac- 
turer; Henry A. Strong, president of 
the Eastman Kodak Company; Ho- 
bart F. Atkinson, Simeon G. Curtice 
and Samuel Wilder,—all men of force 
and ability. 
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‘Rochester has many pretty parks, 
the largest of which is the Genesee 
Valley Park, delightfully situated 
along the beautiful Genesee River. 
Perhaps Seneca Park, also along the 
Genesee River, in its most pic- 
turesque part, is the wildest and 
nearest to nature of any. Seneca 
Park contains a small zodlogical gar- 
den, which is especially interesting to 
the young. Though the parks of 
Rochester are of recent growth, they 
compare favorably with those of 
other cities for beauty and spacious 
surroundings. 

Rochester is one of the chief manu- 
facturing cities in the United States. 
A survey of its industries would make 
it apparent that manufacturing is of 
supreme importance in the commer- 
cial aspect of the city. Though 
Rochester has been supplanted as the 
head of the flouring industry, it is the 
chief city in the world in the manu- 
facture of optical wares. One par- 
ticular branch of the manufacture of 
optical wares, the manufacture of 
cameras, employs hundreds of work- 
men and has brought the city a wide 
reputation, though that industry is of 
comparatively recent origin. The 
manufacture of cameras for amateurs 
began with the early attempts of 
Ceorge Eastman to produce a cam- 
era which could be operated without 
the use of a wet plate. Mr. East- 
man’s production of the dry plate and 
the camera of small compass created 
a new industry, and was the begin- 
ning of the popularization of pho- 
tography. In addition to the large 
output of the Eastman factories, 
Rochester produces many other va- 
rieties of cameras. Besides the man- 
ufacture of cameras, the manufacture 
of lenses, microscopes, field glasses 
and optical instruments in general is 
important. The great factory of 
Messrs. Bausch and Lomb employs 
hundreds of workmen in the manu- 
facture of optical wares, and is the 
chief factory in the world in this line 
of industry. 

Residents of the city take pride in 
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referring to the fact that Rochester 
with a population of about 170,000 
produces manufactured goods to the 
value of $310,250,000, and that the 
capital invested in manufacturing and 
the wholesale trade is $52,500,000; 
that Rochester factories and work- 
shops give employment to over 51,000 
operatives, and that there are 37 fac- 
tories in the clothing industry alone, 
giving Rochester third place in the 
United States in the manufacture of 
clothing. The area of the city is over 
11,000 acres ; its houses number 41,000, 
its churches, 118. The railroads 
which centre in the city are eleven, 
the chief of which is the New York 
Central. Rochester is also noted as 
having the largest preserving estab- 
lishment in the world, the largest but- 
ton factory, and the largest lubricat- 
ing oil plant. Rochester is also the 
chief distributing centre for large out- 
lying farming districts containing 
many important villages and towns. 
The water supply of the city is 
practically unlimited and its purity 
is exceptional. The total assessed 
valuation of property is about $110,- 
500,000. 

Other large industries are brew- 
ing, tobacco manufacture, shoes, per- 
fumery and carriages. In the manufac- 
ture of shoes, Rochester, with sixty- 
four factories, ranks at least fourth 
among the cities of the United States. 
Rochester is also the chief nursery 
centre in the world. This impor- 
tant business owes its origin to 
two prudent pioneers, George EIl- 
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wanger and Patrick Barry, who in 
1840 established the first nursery. 
There are now over forty nurse- 
ries, and fruit trees grown in Roch- 
ester are sent to all parts of the 
world. 

With ample railroad facilities, with 


abundant water power, with a situa- 
tion in a valley of great fertility, with 
progressive institutions to expand the 
higher life of its residents, it is not 
at all wonderful that Rochester occu- 
pies a high position among the cities 
of the United States. 





QUO VADO? 


By Mary Augusta Case. 


HEN life is done,—or what is here called life,— 
When this poor flesh has fallen to decay, 
Shall there be still the ever wearying strife 
Which marks the pathway of this earthly day, 
*Twixt duty and o’ermastering desire, 
‘Twixt love of earth and love of something higher? 


When spirit struggles forth from out the robe 
Of mortal clay that holds it to the earth, 
And to some distant clime or heavenly globe 

Perchance is wafted to another birth, 
What vantage gained if on its earthy way 
The flesii had never o’er the soul held sway? 


Does this one pilgrimage end ever more 

The struggles that now rack my heart and brain 
If fast to what is deemed immortal lore 

I hold, despite demands of earth? If I refrain 
From paying tribute to all mortal sense, 
What shall the guerdon be when I go hence? 


Or does the spirit wake again to find 
New trials, still a higher path to tread; 
Or, this life passed, doth Ruling Power, most kind, 
Bestow eternal rest with naught to dread; 
Or doth some awful judge earth’s history scan, 
And straight reward, or us to darkness ban? 


These are the questions, O ye stars of Heaven, 

To which we seek an answer day by day; 
But finding none, some weary of the fight, 

And some fight on with courage as they may. 
Though friends each moment hasten from our sight, 
They come not back to lead us into light. 








A DANGEROUS DIVERSION. 
By E. Carl Litsey. 


one afternoon, by chance, in a 
rugged valley of the Kentucky 
mountains. It was early autumn; 
some leaves had fallen; while those 
upon the trees were turning from 
green to brown and gold. The sunwas 
sinking; one slope was in shadow, 
the other was sprinkled with yellow 
patches where the slanting rays stole 
between the boughs and boles of the 
beeches and oaks. Through the val- 
ley ran a small water course. A rain- 
storm that morning had made the lit- 
tle rivulet a muddy foaming torrent, 
which tore on its way with whirlpool 
and eddy. At one place the stream 
was spanned by the naked body of an 
old tree which had fallen years be- 
fore. It was partly rotten now; the 
busy ants and larve were honey- 
combing its trunk, and one end of it 
had already decayed and was ming- 
ling with its original element. 
Midway across the stream a girl 
was seated upon this log, dabbling 
her feet in the water, which almost 
lapped the under side of her support. 
She was clad in a blue calico gown; 
her sunbonnet had fallen from her 
head to the back of her neck, being 
secured by strings tied under her 
round chin. She sat swinging her 
feet and munching an apple, stopping 
now and again to take a seed from 
the core of the fruit and deposit it 
carefully in her lap. The last bite 
gone, she gave the core a fling, and 
as it fell upon the current she watched 
it bob up and down and finally dis- 
appear. Then she took the apple 
seeds, one at a time, and began 
counting. 
“One, I love—two, I love—three, 
I love, I say ;—four, I love with all 
my heart,—and five, I cast away. 
Six, he loves—seven, she loves— 
eight, both love’—but the seeds were 
exhausted. ‘Hank does love me, I 
reck’n,” she mused, holding the seeds 
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which had brought her such good for- 
tune tightly in her hand. “I wish he 
wuz here now’’—and she looked to- 
wards the left bank with a little smile, 
as though half expecting to see 
him. 

What she did see caused her to 
utter a suppressed scream, and to 
draw her feet up quickly out of the 
water, to the shelter of her skirts. 
The man standing at the end of the 
log, with one foot resting upon it, 
laughed gently, as though amused. 

“Why, my little wild rose, you 
aren’t scared, are you?” 

“Who—who are you?” she re- 
sponded, dubiously, reaching for her 
bonnet and settling it on her dark 
hair, then peering out with distrust- 
ful eyes from under its rim. 

“I? Oh, I’m a fellow just running 
around hunting wild turkey and wild 
cats; but I’ve found a wild rose in- 
stead.” He smiled and took off his 
slouch hat with the bow of a Chester- 
field. The girl flushed at the compli- 
ment. 

“I’m not pretty,’ she answered; 
but there was a smile on her lips and 
a laugh in her eyes which told plain- 
ly she didn’t believe what she said. 

“Indeed you are,” replied the man. 
“But aren’t you afraid to sit there? 
The water is swift and deep, and that 
old log is not as sound as it might 
be.” 

“Let the ol’ thing break! I can 
swim like—what you goin’ to do?” 

The man had leaned his Winches- 
ter against a tree, and had stepped 
with both feet upon the log. 

“Coming for a kiss!” he answered 
gayly. “May I?” 

“No, you sha’n’t!_ Go back!” 

But he came on, carefully, still 
laughing, and his face was handsome, 
though a trifle hard. 

“Tf you come another step I'll jump 
off!” she warned him. Her face was 
serious now, and he knew that she 
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meant it. He stopped about six feet 
from her and stoodwith arms akimbo, 
regarding her with a quizzical smile. 

“Do you know that you are the 
prettiest girl I have seen since I left 
Frankfort? And even there not one 
has a complexion like yours, al- 
though that’s a big city, where rich 
people live.” 

“Did you see dad at Frankfort?” 
she asked innocently. ‘He said they 
wuz tryin’ to git our Gov’nor out an’ 
that he wuz needed to help keep ’im 
in,—an’ him an’ a lot of the men went 
away las’ week, an’ they haven’t come 
back.” 

“No, I didn’t see your dad when I 
was there—to know him. The place 
is full of armed men, militia and 
mountaineers. There’s going to be 
trouble there.” 

“What made you run away? Are 
you a coward?” 

“T hope not. But I was _ not 
needed there; and, besides, business 
sent me up here to the mountains; 
and I’m glad I came.” 

“What kind of business?” she 
asked, with undisguised suspicion. 

“Oh!—hunting, I told you. You 
didn’t take me for a government of- 
ficer, did you?” The girl jumped, 
and some of the ruddy color fled away 
from her cheeks. 

“N-no; you ain’t one uv them 
mean men. Dad says they’re mean, 
an’ don’t want people to make a livin’. 
We uns hates ’em!”” Her black eyes 
snapped as she looked up at the fig- 
ure before her. 

“Yes, but few of us love those who 
persecute us. And now won’t you 
tell me your name? You know to- 
morrow I will be gone, and I want 
your name to take with me—the 
name of the prettiest girl in the Ken- 
tucky mountains.” 

He had sat down, astride the log, 
as he was speaking, and now his eyes 
were on a level with hers, though sep- 
arated from them by six feet of space. 
His face bore an earnest look, and her 
vain little heart was set to bounding. 

“My name’s Nancy Dale; I know 
that ain’t pretty.” 
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“Nancy! Why, that’s my mother’s 
name, and there is none prettier. We 
must be friends, now.” 

“I’m willin’ to be frien’s; but ef 
you're goin’ away—”’ 

“T’ll stay if you want me to,” he 
broke in. ‘I would hate to go away 
from my little wild rose just as soon 
as I found her.” 

“You kin stay—ef you want to; 
I’ll be frien’s,” she replied demurely. 

“Why do you hold your right hand 
shut up so tightly?” he asked, not- 
ing that the brown, doubled-up fin- 
gers had never relaxed. “Have you 
something you are afraid you'll 
lose?” 

The blood rushed to her face and 
neck in a torrent, and like a child she 
thrust the hand in question behind 
her back and bowed her head till the 
bonnet hid her face. 

“?Tain’t nothin’,” she said. 

“Don’t tell me a story, Nancy, but 
look up and talk to me. I saw you 
eat the apple and count the seeds. 
You love somebody, Nancy.” 

“T don’t!” She flung the telltale 
apple seeds from her into the water. 
But with the impetuous denial came 
a feeling of shame that she had been 
untrue to Hank. “But it’s none of 
your business ef I do!” she added, 
thinking to ease her conscience. 

“T should think it very strange if 
lots of men didn’t love you,” he said, 
keeping his eyes on her face. “Yet it 
would indeed be a lucky man whom 
you loved. You seem to me the 
spirit of the mountain light and sun- 
shine. And do you indeed love him 
very, very much?” 

“He loves me most, I s’pect,” she 
replied with perfect candor. “But 
he’s nice to me, an’ I like ’im heaps.” 

“Does he look anything like me?” 
the man asked. 

She gazed at him intently before re- 
plying, taking in the neat fitting cor- 
duroy suit, the leggings, the stout, 
but stylish shoes. When she came 
to his clean-cut face and white fore- 
head, and her eyes met his, the richer 
color again swept up to her face. 
“N-no; he ain’t like you.” 
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The man slid himself along the log 
till he sat by her side. 

“Do you reckon you could love me 
better than you love him, Nancy, if I 
would give you time?” He took one 
of the little brown hands in his and 
held it tightly, and she was too fright- 
ened to try and draw it away. 

“I—I—I must go home,” she 
said, attempting to rise. 

“In a moment, little girl,” he an- 
swered, still keeping her hand. ‘Do 
you see how the shadows are grow- 
ing down the hollow? Do you see 
how the hillsides are getting dark? 
If you would love me, Nancy, there 
would be no darkness or gloom any- 
where—-only light. Do you think 
you could, my wild rose?” 

“I—I don’t know. But it’s get- 
tin’ dark, an’ I mus’ go home. Ma 
will scold me ef I stay out after dark. 
Please let me go!” 


There was a genuine note of terror 


in her voice, and she looked at him 
appealingly. He arose and cour- 
teously helped her to her feet. Then, 
keeping her hand in his, he led her to 
that side of the bank from whence he 
had come. 

“It is almost night,” he said as he 
took up his Winchester and replaced 


his hat. “Shall I walk home with 
you?” 
“No. Ma’d see you—an’ she’s 


s’picious uv strangers, ’specially uv 
folks that come from the city. *Tain’t 
fur, an’ I know the way.” 

“When shall I see you again?” he 
asked, bending forward and peering 
into the space beneath the sunbon- 
net. “Nancy, when?” 

“To-morrow—here!” she answered 
hurriedly, and breaking from him she 
flitted away, a shadow among shad- 
ows. And James Gilmer, Deputy 
U. S. Marshal, laughed low and 
mirthlessly, as he turned on his heel 
and strode away in another direction. 

Ten seconds later the spot where 
he had stood was occupied by a tall, 
angular, ill-clothed youth of eighteen 
or twenty, who had brushed some 
bushes aside and appeared almost as 
soon as the other man’s back was 


turned. He gazed after the retreat- 
ing figure with an expression of the 
deepest malice, and once brought his 
long rifle to his shoulder, but he low- 
ered it without firing. 

“Damn him! He’d better go "bout 
his business!” breathed the moun- 
taineer fiercely, through his teeth. 
“He’s after no good, an’ ef he ain’t 
gone to-morrow, somebody’ll git 
hurt.” 

Then the gloom of night and si- 
lence fell over the hills. 


The next afternoon, a little before 
twilight, a patch of pink moved up 
the bank of the water course. Nancy 
was keeping tryst with her new lover. 
She had put on her Sunday frock, and 
there was a bit of faded red ribbon in 
her hair. The same sunbonnet of 
yesterday and the same bare feet and 
ankles. Her heart was running high 
as she approached the scene of last 
afternoon’s meeting. But when she 
reached the log and looked around 
upon all the familiar things of the 
woods—he was missing. Her heart 
sank, and her cheeks lost some of 
their crimson, and she stood for a mo- 
ment digging her big toe into the soft 
loam at the end of the rotting log. 
Then the thought came to her that 
she was early; her impatience had 
brought her to the rendezvous ahead 
of time. So she tipped out upon the 
log, balancing herself with out- 
stretched arms, and sat down just 
where she had sat twenty-four hours 
before and told the apple seeds. 

Poor Hank! Another face occu- 
pied the place in her mind which his 
had held yesterday. He had come to 
her home that night—to the humble 
two-room log structure where he had 
always been welcome. She had heard 
him coming and had fled up the ladder 
to her cot in the loft beneath the low 
board roof. She didn’t want to see 
him; she wouldn’t see him; and so 
she told her mother that her head 
ached and she was going to sleep. 
Hank didn’t stay long. She lay very 
quiet, and heard every word he said. 
He asked for her first, and his voice 
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sounded so strange that she hardly 
recognized it. Then he talked about 
the “business,” and said it was get- 
ting harder every year to make a liv- 
ing, on account of the meddlesome- 
ness of the revenue officers; and the 
girl in the loft had listened in breath- 
less fear lest his next words should 
tell of a suspicious stranger abroad in 
the hills. But Hank left soon with- 
out confirming her fears, and she 
slept soundly, and dreamed of a great, 
strange house in a city, of which she 
was mistress and the man she had 
met in the woods was the master. 
Then how the day had dragged; 
how slowly the sun had crept to the 
western side of the cabin; what a long 
time it had been before the shadow 
of the post to which one end of the 
clothes line was tied began to 
lengthen! Her mother had gone to 
a neighbor’s about mid-afternoon, to 
see if she could learn any news from 
the capital. Nancy did not go with 
her; she said she was feeling “pore- 
ly.” But the mother was scarcely 
out of sight down the narrow path 
which led to the ravine on the right 
side of the cabin, when the daughter 
began to “fix up,” combing her rich 
hair with a broken-toothed comb, 
tying her best piece of ribbon in it. 
Her Sunday frock she donned with 
care, running her hands down over 
her hips to spread out the wrinkles. 
Then she stood in front of the three- 
cornered bit of looking glass, held in 
place near the narrow window by 
bent nails, and looked at the face 
painted with Nature’s cosmetics— 
fresh air and sunshine. She had re- 
sented the declaration from a stranger 
that she was pretty; but she knew 
that she was. There was life and 
strength and vigor and beauty in her 
young figure. Her face was sun- 
burned, but there was a healthy, deeper 
under-color beneath the tan on her 
cheeks. Her eyes were bright as 
anemones and dewy as a violet just 
before sunrise. With a parting smile 
at the face looking at her from the 
mirror, she turned away, picked up 
her bonnet, and, bidding the numer- 


ous array of younger sisters and 
brothers keep in or near home, she 
tripped over the leaves, down into the 
forest. 

She sat on the log and waited, her 
heart momentarily increasing its 
speed, and her feet well drawn up— 
just one toe stuck out defiantly from 
under the edge of her pink skirt. The 
bed of the stream was almost dry 
now. The torrent which had swept it 
yesterday was transient, the result of 
a heavy rain further up in the hills. 
The water barely trickled over the lit- 
tle rock ledges now. A dry stick 
cracked, and a voice exclaimed cheer- 
ily: 

“Hello, my little pink morning- 
glory! Waiting, are you?” 

She started so that she almost lost 
her balance. He was there, standing 
just where he had stood the day be- 
fore. He was smoking, for there was 
a pipe in his mouth, such a one as 
she had never seen before. It was 
white as snow, and there were gold 
mountings upon it. He stood and 
smoked and smiled at her, and she 
hung her head abashed. 

“How long have you been here, 
Nancy?” 

“T’ve just this minute come,” she 
replied, instinctive pride dictating the 
falsehood. “Why don’t you come to 
me?” she added an instant later. Her 
head was still down, and she plucked 
at a ravelling on the wristband of her 
dress. For answer, he leaned his 
Winchester against a tree and walked 
steady-footed along the log to her 
side. This time she yielded her hand 
to his as he sat beside her. 

“Have you thought of me since 
yesterday?” he asked in low tones, 
taking his left hand and lifting her 
chin up so that he could get a view of 
her face. 

“A little,” she answered with a kind 
of frightened sigh, and she darted sev- 
eral quick glances at him in rapid 
succession. Her face was as red as 
the maple leaves lying around her, 
and she was trembling a bit. 

“Were you glad when the time 
came when you could see me again?” 
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he went on, and as he waited for her 
reply he knocked the ashes from his 
pipe and put it in the pocket of his 
coat. 

“Y-yes, I s’pose so. 
you come sooner?” 

“But you told me you had only 
been here a minute!” 

Her face fairly took fire as she saw 
that she was caught, self-convicted, 
and she pushed him angrily with her 
hand, as she stammered out: 

“Q-o-o-oh, you mean thing! I 
hate you!” 

His loud, deep-chested laughter 
rang through the quiet hollow; and 
then, still laughing, he threw one arm 
around her, drawing her head forci- 
bly, yet gently, to his shoulder. Then 
his left hand again found her chin. 
He tilted her head back, her bonnet 
fell off, and he bent and kissed her 
firmly on the lips. She closed her 
eyes and lay still, but the color had 
left her face. It was the first time 
a man’s lips had touched hers, and 
she was frightened. The mirth died 
out of the man, and for a moment 
there was deep silence, while the 
ghost of compassion dwelt for an in- 
stant in his eyes. 

Just then a new sound grated 
through the sylvan stillness—the me- 
tallic, menacing click of a trigger. 
Gilmer turned with a choked oath, 
Nancy with a quick scream. A dif- 
ferent enough man stood on the bank 
from the one who sat on the log—a 
tall, large jointed, ill built youth of 
near twenty, with baggy, soiled and 
torn clothes, a shock head crowned 
with a greasy slouch hat, a face ex- 
pressionless from anger. In his hands 
was a long, brown squirrel rifle, with 
its muzzle pointed towards the 
ground, but held in such a way that it 
could be used in an instant. 

“T reck’n ye ain’t glad to see me,” 
said the man on the bank, and the 
words came from out the scrubby 
beard about his lips like the rasping of 
a file. “I know ye,” he went on, 
addressing the man on the log. 
“Ye’re a damned revenuer, that’s 
what ye air! An’ I’m here to tell ye 


Why didn’t 


that that’s my gel ye’re settin’ so 
close to an’ tryin’ to make a fool uv. 
An’ d’ye know what’s to hinder me 
frum puttin’ this bullet through yer 
mis’able body an’ leavin’ ye here to 
rot? It’s jist because we uns ain’t 
ez bad ez you city folks make out. 
But ye’re got to say a few things, Mr. 
Spy, er else yer folks won’t see ye 
ag’in.” 

Trapped as completely as any fox, 
Gilmer said nothing, but glared his 
resentment, sullen eyed. 

“Ye needn't look so sour, damn 
ye!” hissed the man with the gun. 
“Now, both uv ye come over here 
an’ I'll talk to ye.” Shifting his rifle 
to his right hand, and holding it half 
poised, the speaker deliberately pos- 
sessed himself of the handsome Win- 
chester repeater which leaned against 
a tree by his side, and backed down 
the stream about fifteen feet. The 
twain on the log obeyed him, for 
there was nothing else to do. The 
girl was sobbing, for she was scared ; 
the man was sullen and calm. 

“Nancy, that man is a gov’ment 
officer, come here to work you an’ all 
uv us harm. Do you love him—er 
me?” The question was solemnly 
put. 

“T—I—love you!” came from be- 
tween convulsive sobs. 

“Then come here, Nancy.” An in- 
stant later she stood by his side, in all 
the brave finery she had donned for an 
enemy of herself and her household. 

“Now, stranger, I mean business.” 
His voice had grown hard and mer- 
ciless again. “We may be bad peo- 
ple here, an’ make our livin’ not 
a’cordin’ to the laws you repersent: 
but when one uv us fellers takes a 
oath he sticks to it er dies. Is there 
sich a custom ez that where you come 
from?” 

“An oath is always binding and is 
respected,” answered Gilmer. 

“Hev ye got a mother, stranger?” 
was the next query. 

“T have,” was the brief reply. 

“Then hol’ yer right han’ above yer 
head an’ swear before God an’ the 
love ve have fur yer mother that ye’ll 
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leave here at once an’ never set foot 
here agin. Ef ye don’t I'll kill ye, so 
help me, God!” 

The long rifle came up now, and 
Gilmer could see the tiny black hole 
in its muzzle just opposite his breast. 
There was nothing of boasting or in- 
decision in the face which lay against 
the stock of the weapon. He must 
do as he was bidden or die, and he 
knew it. He took the oath, speaking 


clearly, with hand upraised. The 
sun was behind the western hill, and 
the shadows had merged into one 
mass of shade. 

“Now, go!” 

The gaunt figure watched the form 
of the revenue officer till it blended 
with the gloom. Then, as the stars 
came out, a little pink frock and a 
gray shadow moved down the hollow 
together. 





SOJOURNER TRUTH. 
By Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 


name assumed late in life by one 

Isabella, a negro woman, born 
a slave in New York state. Her 
mother’s parents were brought from 
Africa. Her father was the child of 
a negro and a Mohawk Indian 
woman. The date of Isabella’s birth 
is not known. There is evidence to 
show that she was emancipated in 
1817 under a law which freed all 
slaves in New York who had attained 
the age of forty years; but, this evi- 
dence is not conclusive, and it is pos- 
sible that she was not then forty, and 
did not receive her liberty until 
1827. 

Isabella’s first owners were Dutch 
people named Ardenburgh; and Low 
Dutch was the language in which her 
mother, Mau-mau Bett, told her, 
when she was a child, that there was 
a God in the sky, and bade her kneel 
and pray to Him after she had been 
beaten. She also taught her to obey 
her master and not to lie nor steal. 
Poor Mau-mau Bett had had many 
children sold away from her, and she 
used often to groan aloud; but if any 
one asked her what was the matter, 
she would answer only, “Oh, a good 
deal ails me!” She would point at 
night to the stars and moon and tell 
Isabella that her lost children, 
wherever they were in the world, 
could also look up and see those lights 
in the sky. In spite, however, of the 
yearning tenderness with which the 
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mother mourned for these sons and 
daughters who had been torn from 
her, the family was so little removed 
from the savage condition that Isa- 
bella, in after years, did not know how 
many children her mother had borne 
and yielded to the slave market. 

The father’s name was Bomefree 
and when he and Mau-mau Bett were 
quite aged their owners let them go 
free, on the condition that they would 
take care of themselves. Thus it 
happened that after a long life of un- 
paid toil, when the wife was dead, 
the old man starved and froze to 
death. 

Isabella’s recollections of slavery 
in New York do not testify to much 
humanity on the part of the masters 
in that state, and the rudeness of the 
climate added its peculiar hardship 
to the lot of the slave. When a child, 
she had to sleep in a cellar where men 
and women were huddled together in 
one room. They had a little straw to 
rest on, but between the loose boards 
of the floor they could see the mud 
and water on the ground beneath. 
Her feet were badly frozen. She was 
often whipped. One Sunday miorn- 
ing she was beaten with rods bound 
together by cords, and the scars pro- 
duced by this punishment remained 
on her flesh to the end of her long life. 

As the years passed, she was sold 
several times. For some of her own- 
ers she did housework, but for one 
she hoed corn and carried fish, did 
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errands and brought roots and herbs 
from the woods to make beer. 
Womanhood brought its natural 
experiences. She fell in love with a 
boy named Robert, whose master for- 
bade their union. The lad came sur- 
reptitiously to see her, and his master, 
accompanied by his son, followed 
him. The white men seized the negro, 
beat him with heavy canes, and drove 
him home at the end of a rope, the 
blood streaming from his wounds, 
and with this sight the girlish dream 
of love and joy faded for Isabella. 
During this period of her life, she 
had a sort of religion. She looked 
upon her master as a god, and 
thought he knew everything that she 
did, even when he was not present. 
Sometimes she confessed her errors 
to him, because she believed that he 
already knew them and would be 
more likely to pardon her if she per- 
formed the ceremony of confession. 
She thought he had a right to hold 
her as a slave; but this belief seems 
to have worn away in time, for, having 
had her freedom promised her a year 
before the date at which it legally 
must be bestowed upon her, she ran 
away when she found that her owner 
did not intend to fulfil his promise. 
She believed in God and in His 
power to see her; but she had no idea 
that He could read her thoughts, and 
supposed it necessary to speak aloud 
when she prayed to Him. Her pray- 
ers were very familiar talks with God; 
and if she was whipped, she thought 
it would not have happened had she 
known beforehand what her master 
intended, and had the chance to ask 
God audibly to save her from the 
chastisement. She would begin her 
prayers by saying in Low Dutch, 
“Our Father in heaven,” and then go 
on telling Him all her troubles and 
inquiring as she related her griev- 
ances: “Do you think that’s right, 
God?” Sometimes her petitions to 
God were perilously like commands. 
She felt that God was under much 
more obligation to her than she was 
to Him. She thought He ought to do 


her bidding, and she endeavored to 
bribe Him by promising to be very 
good if He would. She looked upon 
goodness as a remunerative service to 
God, not as a thing beneficial to her- 
self or her fellow creatures. 

She married a man named Thomas, 
and became the mother of five chil- 
dren. One of her sons, a little boy 
named Peter, was sold to a Mr. 
Fowler, who took him to Alabama. 
This was an illegal transaction, as the 
law then forbade the sale of any slave 
out of New York state. The mother 
of Fowler’s wife was a Mrs. Gedney, 
who lived in New York; and after 
Isabella herself became free, she went 
to her and indignantly complained of 
the loss of her boy. Mrs. Gedney 
leughed inhumanly at the distress of 
the negro mother, and said that Isa- 
bella had no more reason to grieve 
than she had, for her daughter had 
also gone to Alabama with Fowler. 

“Yes,” answered Isabella, “your 
child has gone there, but she is mar- 
ried, and my boy has gone as a slave, 
and he is too little to go so far from 
his mother.” 

Mrs. Gedney, unmoved by this 
plea, continued to scream with laugli- 
ter; so Isabella left her and began to 
tell her story to the people she met, 
till the matter was actually brought 
hefore the courts, and Fowler was 
forced to return the little Peter. The 
judge gave him at once into his 
mother’s custody, releasing him for- 
ever from slavery. He had been ter- 
ribly abused. His whole body was 
covered with ridges in the flesh and 
with scars. He told Isabella that 
Fowler used to kick and beat him till 
the blood ran, and that when at last 
he got away from his tormentor, he 
would creep under the stoop of the 
house in Alabama, and there hide 
liimself, a tiny black morsel of human 
misery. 

After this recital, the mother cried: 
“Oh, Lord, render unto them double.” 
But when, a little later, word came 
that Fowler had killed his wife, the 
daughter of the woman who had been 
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so merry Over another’s anguish, Isa- 
bella’s heart softened, and she said: 
“Oh, Lord, I didn’t mean all that. 
You took me up too quick.” 

Isabella had a peculiar religious ex- 
perience about the time she became 
frec, after which her spiritual life 
grew more intense and assumed a 
mystical character. She thought she 
met God face to face one day, and 
she said to Him: “Oh, God, I didn’t 
know as you was so big.” The con- 
sciousness of God’s presence became 
like a fire around her, and she was 
afraid, till she began to feel that some- 
body stood between her and this 
burning terror; and after a while she 
knew that this somebody loved her. 
At first, she thought it must be Cato, 
a preacher whom she knew, or 
Deencia or Sally, people who had been 
her friends. We are not told whether 
these persons were then living or 
dead, or whether she thought they 
had come in the flesh or in the spirit 
to her relief. However this may be, 
she soon perceived that their images 
looked vile and black and could not 
be the beautiful presence that shielded 
her from the fires of God. She began 
to experiment with her inner vision, 
and found that when she said to the 
presence, “I know you, I know you,” 
she perceived a light; but when she 
said, “I don’t know you, I don’t know 
you!” the light went out. At last she 
became aware that it was Jesus who 
was shielding and loving her, and the 
world grew bright, her troubled 
thoughts were banished, and her 
heart was filled with praise and with 
love for all creatures. ‘“‘Lord, Lord,” 
she cried, “I can love even de white 
folks.” 

Before this time she had not asso- 
ciated the name or idea of Jesus with 
religion. She had heard of Him, but 
she had supposed, she said, that He 
was like General Lafayette or some 
similar character. Now she began to 
wonder about Jesus, and one day she 
heard something read aloud which led 
her to ask if Jesus were married. She 
was told that Jesus was God; but she 


could not accept that idea of His na- 
ture, because she had seen Him 
standing between her and God. In 
later years she worked out for herself 
the belief that Christ was in some 
mysterious sense the spirit that was in 
Adam and Eve till they sinned, when 
it fled to heaven and was afterwards 
reincarnated in Jesus. She held, 
moreover, that men were purely ani- 
mal in their nature until united to the 
spirit of Christ. 

Even in the darkest hours of her 
early religious experience she appears 
to have had no fear of a material hell; 
and as her mind developed she was 
afraid only of the anguish in her own 
heart, the consciousness of sin and of 
separateness from God. Her views 
of prayer, after the clearer spiritual 
vision and the deeper religious feel- 
ing came to her, still remained for 
some time essentially the same as 
when she had thought she must talk 
aloud to God to make Him know 
that she wanted Him to save her from 
being whipped. While she was try- 
ing to get her child back from Ala- 
bama, she would say: “Now, God, 
help me get my son. If you were in 
trouble as I am, and I could help you 
as you can help me, think I wouldn’t 
do it? Yes, God, you know I would 
do it. I will never give you peace 
till you do, God.” 

Isabella’s husband died a few years 
after his emancipation. He was 
older than she, and she could not 
earn enough to take care of him and 
their children too; so he passed his 
last days in a poorhouse. 

She worked as a domestic servant 
in New York City, and there became 
associated with two men named Pier- 
son and Matthias, who claimed, the 
one to have a mission like that of 
John the Baptist, and the other to 
be God himself on this earth. They 
had a few followers, but their efforts 
to propagate their notions resulted 
finally in scandal and the suspicion 
of crime. Isabella happily kept clear 
of all that was degrading or immoral 
in the little community of fanatics, but 
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for a time she inclined to share in its 
religious vagaries. Her strong com- 
mon sense, however, quickly asserted 
itself. She tried abstaining from 
food because Mr. Pierson fasted, and 
said that the practice “gave him great 
light in the things of God.” After 
abstaining from food for three days, 
Isabella became satisfied that all the 
“lightness” she could obtain in that 
manner was lightness of body and 
not of mind. 

After she ceased to work for Pier- 
son and Matthias, she continued her 
humble labors in New York City for 
some time; but a trouble came to her 
spirit. In some vague way her untu- 
tored intellect conceived the idea that 
there was essential evil in the social 
systems of the day, and especially in 
the great city where she lived. ‘The 
rich rob the poor,” she said, “and the 
poor rob one another.” She had not 
taken money unless she earned it; 
but she grew to feel that in doing 
work for which she received pay she 
prevented some one else from doing 
it and obtaining money. Occur- 
rences like the following incident dis- 
turbed her. A gentleman gave her 
half a dollar to hire some man to 
clear the snow from the sidewalk. 
She rose early, did the work herself 
and kept the money, and then was 
unable to convince herself that she 
had not defrauded some poor man 
who needed the job in order to pro- 
vide for his family, although she knew 
that she also was poor and needed 
the money. She came to feel that it 
was selfish in her to seek for work 
when so many other people were suf- 
fering because they had no work, and 
a horror of the whole situation took 
possession of her. She felt that she 
had not obeyed the Golden Rule in 
her dealings with her fellow men; and 
at last her soul submitted itself to a 
new vision of duty, and she cried: 
“Lord, I will give all back that I have 
ever taken away. Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” 

The inward answer came, “Go out 
of the city.” 


She replied: “I will go—just go. 
Lord, whither shall I go?” 

Then a voice said, “Go East.” 

On the first day of June, 1843, she 
fled from the city, taking the rising 
sun for her guide. She carried a few 
clothes rolled up in a pillowcase, a 
basket of food, and in her pocket the 
sum of two shillings. The morning 
that she started she told a woman 
that her name was no longer Isabella, 
but Sojourner. A Quaker lady whom 
she met early on her pilgrimage in- 
quired what was her second name, 
and Sojourner was obliged to admit 
that she had not thought of the ne- 
cessity of a new surname. She had 
been called by the name of her last 
master in slavery. She seems to have 
supposed that God had called her 
Sojourner, and whereas she had been 
pleased with it, she now felt very dis- 
satisfied, because it did not prove suf- 
ficient for the requirements of earthly 
customs. She plodded on her road, 
praying: “Oh, God, give me a name 
with a handle to it!” At last she 
thought that Truth was God’s name, 
and God was in deep verity her last 
master, so she must call herself So- 
journer Truth. “Why, thank you, 
God,” she cried joyously, “that is a 
very good name.” 

She went into New England, sing- 
ing, preaching and praying, in re- 
ligious or reform meetings or to 
gatherings of people assembled espe- 
cially to hear her. She wrote back 
to her children, whom she had left in 
New York, without first divulging 
her plans to them. She kept her 
moral balance, and was as ready to 
work with her hands as to pray and 
preach. She lodged where she could. 
Sometimes she paid for her entertain- 
ment in work, sometimes in money 
given her for services elsewhere per- 
formed; but she never allowed herself 
to take more than two or three shil- 
lings at any one time for any labor 
she had done. 

Her notions of God constantly clar- 
ified. Once she had thought of Him 
as a being who got tired and who 
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could not see by night; but at last 
she worked out for herself the belief 
that He was a spirit above all phys- 
ical limitations; and then she decided 
that the Sabbath might be necessary 
for the benefit of man, but that it 
could not have been instituted to com- 
memorate God’s rest, because God 
could not have got tired in any work. 
As this idea indicates, shecame to hold 
the opinion that the scriptural writers 
mixed their own notions up with the 
spiritual truths revealed to them. 

Soon after her pilgrimage began 
she attended meetings held by the 
Second Adventists, and was repelled 
by their noisy and excited ways. She 
told them that “the Lord might come, 
move all through the camp and go 
away again, and they never know it,” 
they were in such a state of unspirit- 
ual agitation. Once she exclaimed 
in disgust: “Here you are talking 
about being changed in the twinkling 
of an eye. If the Lord should come, 
He’d change you to nothing, for there 
is nothing to you!” She declared 
also that if the world was going to be 
burned up, as they prophesied, she 
did not mean to be translated, as they 
desired to be; she meant to stay “and 
stand the fire.” The Second Advent 
preachers received her opposition 
kindly, and after some discussion 
with her decided that, though she was 
ignorant of their doctrine, “she had 
learned much that man had never 
taught her.” 

She resided for a while in a commu- 
nity in Northampton, and was a ser- 
vant in that town about the year 1850. 
She had hoped to find her ideal of life 
realized there, but after the commu- 
nity broke up she seems to have re- 
signed the expectation or effort to 
live according to socialistic ideals, and 
bent some of her energy towards get- 
ting a home for her old age. 

She gradually became known to the 
Abolitionists,and as a speaker against 
slavery displayed a quaint oratory, 
and was powerful in sudden attacks 
upon an error or an opponent. She 
s.ng effectively; and an interesting 


story is told of her quieting a mob of 
rioters who were violently disturbing 
a camp meeting, one moonlight night, 
by going a little way outside the as- 
sembly and singing: 


“Tt was early in the morning,—it was early 
in the morning, 

Just at the break of day— 

When he rose—when he rose—when he 
rose, 

And went to heaven on a cloud.” 


She never learned to read, but 
Wendell Phillips wrote of her: “I 
once heard her describe the captain 
of a slave ship going up to judgment, 
followed by his victims as_ they 
gathered from the depth of the sea, in 
a strain that reminded me of Clar- 
ence’s dream in Shakespeare, and 
equalled it. The anecdotes of her 
ready wit and quick, striking replies 
are numberless. But the whole to- 
gether give little idea of the rich, 
quaint, poetic and often profound 
speech of a most remarkable person, 
who used to say to us: ‘You read 
books; God Himself talks to me.’ ” 

Mr. Phillips spoke to Mrs. Stowe 
of the power possessed by the French 
actress, Rachel, to overwhelm with 
emotion a whole audience by utter- 
ing a few simple words, and said that 
the only other person who could do it 
as she could was Sojourner Truth. 

On one occasion Frederick Doug- 
lass was addressing an audience in 
Salem and drawing a very gloomy 
picture of the condition of the coun- 
try, declaring that slavery could only 
go down in blood, and that church 
and state were too deeply steeped in 
sin to escape. Probably something 
pessimistic in his tone or words 
stirred the negro woman’s religious 
nature, for suddenly Sojourner rose 
in the back of the hall and startled 
speaker and audience by crying out 
these words: “Frederick, is God dead?” 

“We were all,” wrote Mr. Douglass 
of the scene, “for a moment brought 
to a standstill ; just as we should have 
been if some one had thrown a brick 
through the window.” 
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Her religious faith was unfaltering, 
for she believed, as she once said to a 
friend, “I tell you, dear lamb, dat 
when a thing is done in de right spirit, 
God takes it up and spreads it all over 
de country.” 

The veteran Abolitionist, Parker 
Pillsbury, in a letter to the writer, de- 
scribes a scene in an antislavery con- 
vention held about the year 1855, in 
Ashtabula County, Ohio. The au- 
dience was mostly in sympathy with 
the Abolitionists, Joshua R. Giddings 
and his family being present at the 
meetings. On Sunday afternoon 
Mr. Pillsbury made a speech de- 
nouncing “the church and clergy of 
the country as accomplices in the 
guilt of slave breeding and slave 
holding.” A young law student arose 
to defend both church and clergy. 
He said that the negroes were fit only 
to be slaves, and if any of them 
showed intelligence it was because 
they had some white blood, for as a 
race they were but the connecting 
link between man and animals. While 
he spoke a violent thunderstorm 
came up. 

“The house,” writes Mr. Pillsbury, 
“was almost as dark as night, except 
when illumined by flashes of light- 
ning. Quite ingeniously the young 
man spoke of the thunder and light- 
ning as the voice of God and flash of 
His eye in indignation at our holding 
such meetings and preaching such 
doctrines, especially on the holy Sab- 
bath day; and he said he was ‘almost 
afraid’ to be there.” 

All the time that he spoke, So- 
journer Truth sat and looked at him; 
and when he ended she came forward 
to answer him. “She seemed,” says 
Mr. Pillsbury, “almost to come up 
out of the deep darkness or out of 
the ground. There she stood before 
us as a vision. Her tall, erect form, 
dressed in dark green, a white hand- 
kerchief crossed over her breast, a 
white turban on her head, with white 
teeth and still whiter eyes, she stood, 
a spectacle weird, fearful as an 
avenger—doubtless to the young man 


more dreadful than the thunder- 
storm, the clouds of which had not 
yet cleared away. . . . She spoke but 
a few minutes. To report her would 
have been impossible. As well at- 
tempt to report the seven apocalyptic 
thunders. I have heard many voices 
of men and women, in a vast variety 
of circumstances, on land and sea, but 
never a voice like hers then and there. 
She spoke not loud, nor in rage. She 
was singularly calm, subdued and 
serene. In her peculiar dialect and 
tone she began: 

“*When I was a slave away down 
there in New York, and there was 
any particularly bad work to be done, 
some colored woman was sure to be 
called on to do it. And when I heard 
that man talking away there as he did, 
almost a whole hour, I said to myself, 
Here’s one spot of work sure that’s 
just fit for colored folks to clean up 
after.’ 

“She referred to the young lawyer’s 
comparison of negroes to the brutes, 
and cried out: ‘Now, I am the pure 
African. You can all see that plain 
enough.’ She straightened herself up 
proudly and repeated: ‘I am the pure 
African; none of your white blood 
runs in my veins.’ And then she ut- 
tered a fierce scoff at the greedy pas- 
sions of the white race, which had 
made it almost a marvel that any 
negro should be of unmixed blood. 
She passed on to speak of the youth’s 
terror lest God had sent the storm in 
wrath at the opinions expressed at 
that meeting. ‘He better be afraid,’ 
she cried contemptuously, ‘if the Lord 
has ever heard tell of him yet.’ 

“The convention was a success,” 
adds Mr. Pillsbury, “from that hour— 
would have been a success with that 
scene alone.” 

Mrs. Stowe wrote an article about 
Sojourner, which was published in the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1863. She says: 
“T do not recollect ever to have been 
conversant with any one who had 
more of that silent and subtle power 
which we call personal presence than 
this woman. In the modern spirit- 
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ualistic phrase- 
ology she would 
be described as 
having a strong 
sphere.” 

Mrs. Stowe 
related Sojourn- 
er’s history to 
the sculptor, 
Mr. Story, in 
Rome. A few 
days afterwards 
he told her he 
wanted to make 
a statue to be 
called the Liby- 


an Sibyl. Two 
years later he 
asked Mrs. 


Stowe to repeat 
the account of 
Sojourner and 
describe again 
her manner and 
appearance ; and 
in a day or 
two more he 
showed the clay 
model of his statue, in which he typi- 
fied the mysterious African nature of 
which this negro woman was such a 
notable impersonation. 

When the civil warcame, Sojourner, 
aged as she was, travelled all over the 
North, speaking for the Union and 
freedom. She composed a battle song 
for the first Michigan regiment of col- 
ored soldiers, and sang it herself in 
Detroit and Washington. 

“We hear the proclamation, massa, hush it 
as you will; 
The birds will sing it to us, hopping on 
the cotton hill; 
The possum up the gum tree couldn’t 
keep it still, 
As he went climbing on.” 

During the war a Democrat once 
asked her what business she was 
then following. She answered:“Years 
ago, when I lived in de city of New 
York, my occupation was scouring 
brass door knobs; but now I go about 
scouring copperheads.” 

In October, 1864, she had an inter- 
view with Abraham Lincoln from 
whom she sought authority for work 
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among the 
freedmen. He 
treated her with 
much consider- 
ation, and when 
she told him 
she had never 
heard of him 
till he was a 
candidate for 
the presidency, 
he smiled and 
answered: “I 
had heard of 
you many times 
before _ that.” 
He wrote in 
her autograph 
book, which 
she called her 
“Book of Life,” 
and showed her 
a Bible which 
had been given 
him by the col- 
ored people of 
Baltimore. 

A month later 
she was commissioned by the Nation- 
al Freedmen’s Relief Association, and 
spent a year at Arlington Heights, 
devoting herself especially to teach- 
ing the freed women good household 
and personal habits. 
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The negroes there then held their 
freedom by such an insecure tenure, 
that Marylanders often came over and 
kidnapped the children; and if the be- 
reaved mothers disturbed the peace in 
consequence, they were sometimes 
put in the guardhouse by irresponsi- 
ble officials. Sojourner took up the 
cause of these outraged women so 
energetically that some angry Mary- 
landers threatened to get her also put 
into the guardhouse. She dared 
them to try to imprison her, say- 
ing that she “would make the United 
States rock like a cradle.” 

She visited and nursed in the 
Freedmen’s Hospital. While she was 
thus engaged a law was passed giving 
colored people a right to ride in all 
the street cars. Sojourner was speed- 
ily seen on the street holding up her 
old black hand as a signal to a car to 
stop and take her on. Conductors 
and drivers paid no attention to her. 
Two cars passed, and when the third 
came in sight she “gave three tremen- 
dous yelps: ‘I want to ride! J want 
I WANT TO RIDE!’ ” 

A crowd collected, and the car was 
blocked. Sojourner jumped on board. 
A great shout arose from the men in 
the street. The infuriated conductor 
told her twice to go forward where 
the horses were or he would throw 
her out. She sat down among the 
passengers and told him that she did 
not fear him, for she knew the laws 
as well as he did. She rode farther 
than she needed to, and finally left the 
car and said: “Bless God! I have 
had a ride.” 

Another day a conductor kept her 
running a long way after a car, till 
the other passengers complained 
aloud that it was a shame. When 
she entered the car at last he came 
towards her with a threatening ges- 
ture to put her off. She said to him 
that if he touched her “it would cost 
him more than his car and horses 
were worth.” A man in the uniform 
of a general interfered on her behalf, 
and the conductor let her alone. 


Finally, a conductor, unmindful of 
her great age, pushed her against the 
door so roughly that a bone in her 
shoulder was displaced. She had him 
arrested. The Freedmen’s Bureau 
furnished her with a lawyer, and the 
man lost his situation. Soon after a 
conductor was known to stop his car 
unasked and say to some colored 
women standing timidly upon the 
street: “Walk in, ladies!’ 

Thousands of homeless negroes 
were swarming in that troubled 
period in the vicinity of Washington. 
Sojourner realized that idleness was 
ruining both adults and children. 
She found places for many in the 
North, and the government sent them 
where she directed. She advocated 
the establishment of industrial 
schools and an industrial colony in 
the West. She tried to get Congress 
to institute such an undertaking. She 
went through many northern states 
advocating this plan in public meet- 
ings, and for a number of years con- 
tinued to try to get it adopted. In 
these journeys she was received al- 
most everywhere with courtesy and 
honor. The Abolitionists delighted 
to open their homes to her. In her 
wanderings she was often accom- 
panied by a favorite grandson; but 
she was destined to live long after he 
died. As she grew older what people 
cared most to hear from her lips was 
the marvellous story of her own 
varied experiences. 

Her home in these last years was 
in Battle Creek, Michigan, where she 
owned a house. There, in 1883, she 
died, her age being probably a little 
over or under a hundred years. A 
few days before her death, as she lay 
on her couch with closed eyes, a 
friend bent over her and said: “So- 
journer, can you look at me?” 
Slowly the dying woman opened her 
wonderful eyes. They seemed filled 
with spiritual and prophetic light ; and 
earnestly they gazed upon the tender 
face above her. Then they closed, 
never to open again on earth. 
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NOCTURNE. 


By M. T. Maltby. 


HE ebbing tide sinks softly to its sleep— 

A tired child upon its mother’s breast; 

Across the land the tender shadows creep ; 
The pine-clothed Point lies dark against the west; 
The emerald marshes stretch along the shore, 
And all the earth attends the twilight hour. 


To north and south spread wings of snow and rose 
Blending in gold above the vanished sun; 

The great Day Angel’s glorious pinions those, 
Bearing him back to heaven—his earth work done. 
The purple pines breathe to his rushing wings 

And thrilling to his joy a wood-bird sings. 


The blended breaths of pines and marsh and sea 
Ascend as incense. Through the fading light 

A faint, still radiance steals mysteriously, 

And they who read Earth’s messages aright 

See in the stars which stud the deepening blue 
The golden floor of heaven shining through. 
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WHAT IRELAND HAS DONE FOR AMERICA. 


By F. Spencer Baldwin. 


RELAND has contributed more 
| to the making of America than 
has any other single nation, with 
the exception of the mother land, 
England. In point of numbers and 
in point of influence in every depart- 
ment of the national life; €conomic, 
social and political, the Irish stand 
second only to the English. To be 
sure, such statistics of foreign immi- 
gration as are available show that 
Germany has sent us more immi- 
grants than has Ireland. But these 
figures go back only to the year 
1820, previously to which no re- 
turns were kept. If a complete 
record of immigration from _ the 
time of the first settlements were 
to be had, it would probably show 
that more people had come to 
America from Ireland than from any 
other part of the world. It is only in 
comparatively recent years, moreover, 
that the Germans have come to us in 
large numbers. However that may 
be, it can hardly be doubted that the 
actual influence of the Irish element 
in the national life has been more po- 
tent than that of the Germans or of 
any other people save the English 
alone. 

To tell what eteeid has done for 
America involves more than a mere 
narrative account of Irish settlement 
and immigration. It is necessary, in 
order to understand the part played 
by the Irish in American life, to know 
something about the origin, the race 
characteristics, and the home history 
of this remarkable people. Then we 
shall have a point of view from which 


to survey the history of the Irish in 


America. 

The native Irish are a part of the 
Celtic race that once covered all 
Britain, as well as Gaul, and probably 
Spain. Three different bands of 
Celtic immigrants successively took 
68 


possession of Ireland in very early 
times. The original inhabitants of the 
island, probably non-Celtic, were 
pretty effectually wiped ow by the 
Celtic invaders and have left no vis- 
ible trace in the final make-up of the 
Irish character. The Irish were thus 
almost purely Celtic in origin, and so 
they have remained to the present 
day. There has been no later admix- 
ture of Saxon, Danish or Norman 
stock, as in the case of the English; 
nor of Roman, as in the case of the 
French. In Ireland, therefore, the 
racial characteristics of the Celt may 
be observed in their most native form. 

What are the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the Celtic race? The typical 
Celt is a person of poetical tempéra- 
ment, often lacking in persistent devo- 
tion to a single aim and prone to dis- 
sension, frank, impulsive, easily im- 
pressed by new ideas, and of extreme 
sociability. As contrasted with the 
Saxon, the Celt is peculiarly suscep- 
tible to emotion. The Celt, if one may 
draw a rough line, is dominated by 
sentiment, the Saxon by reason. By 
this somewhat sweeping generaliza- 
tion, it is not meant that the Saxon 
has no feelings and the Celt no intel- 
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lect. On the contrary, the typical 
Celt has a very wonderful intellectual 
alertness. But the emotions of the 
Celt are the controlling forces of his 
actions; the emotions of the Saxon 
are less strong and are pretty well in 
subjection to cold reason. Matthew 
Arnold has remarked that, if we were 
to characterize Celtic literature by a 
single word, “sentimental” is the 
word that we should choose. 

The superior emotional susceptibil- 
ity of the Celt constitutes at once the 
strength and the weakness of the race 
character. 


of frankness, generosity and loyalty; 
which are the peculiar charms of 
Celtic character yy but it has made 
them impetuous and changeful, inca- 
pable too generally of long sustained 
effort and permanent political organ- 
ization. This is not the harsh judg- 
ment of a hostile critic. It is the opin- 
ion of the Irish historian, Mr. A. G. 
Richey, as expressed in his scholarly 
“Lectures on Irish History.” “The 
chief political characteristic of Celtic 
nations,” declares Mr. Richey, “is a 
want of perseverance in exertion to 
attain a given end, and inability per- 
manently to unite for any definite ob- 
ject.” This is the secret of the failure 
of the Celtic race wherever it has 
come into conflict with the German or 
Saxon. The Saxon is strong in the 
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It has developed in the: 
Celtic people the attractive qualities. 
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solid elements of judgment, perse- 
verance, love of order and discipline, 
in which the Celt is weak. “Yet it 
may fairly be contended,” as Mr. 
Richey points out, “that the failure of 
the Celtic race is not so much attrib- 
utable to the inferiority of their or- 
ganization to other races as to the 
fact of their possessing, to a certain 
degree, a higher organization.” Mat- 
thew Arnold acknowledges “the 
greater delicacy and spirituality of the 
Celtic pegples:”y But these finer emo- 
tional gifts are not the qualities that 
fit a people for successful competition 
in war or in business. The Celt may 
be a more highly organized type than 
the Saxon; he may be a more genial 
personality; but he lacks the sterner 
virtues that enable a race to survive. 

The misfortunes of the Irish people 
began with the Norman conquest of 
England. Here was the beginning of 
all the later troubles between Eng- 
land and Ireland. The source of 
trouble was this: the conquest of 
England by the Normans was com- 
plete, while the conquest of Ireland 
was attempted, but never completed. 
The Norman conquest of England 
brought lasting benefits to the nation. 
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The Normans established order 
throughout the country, introduced a 
higher civilization, “gave spirit and 
purpose to a somewhat dull and aim- 
less race, and in course of time melted 
down into the mass of the English 
people.” In Ireland, however, the 
Normans failed to complete the work 
of conquest, partly because of the dif 
ficulty of carrying on military opera- 
tions in the fastnesses of the native 
tribes, partly because of the fact that 
their energies were drawn away by the 
Crusades and the French wars. The 
result of this partial conquest of Ire- 
land was a scattered settlement of a 
number of Norman adventurers, at- 
tracted by large grants of land. 
“They formed,” says Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, “only a military colony, or 
rather a garrison, holding its ground 
against the natives with difficulty, and 
living in a state of border war. Thus 
at the commencement of the connec- 


tion between England and 
Ireland, the foundation 
was inevitably laid for the 
fatal system of ascendency, 
a system under which the 
dominant party were paid 
for their services in keeping 
down rebels by a monopoly 
of power and emolument, 
and thereby _ strongly 
tempted to take care that 
there should always be 
rebels to keep down.”* 
Thus instead of establish- 
ing unity and order, as in 
England, the Norman con- 
quest introduced into Ire- 
land an element of discord 
and disorder. The natives 
were filled with implacable 
hatred of the invaders from 
across the channel. 

This was the first histori- 
cal step in the estrange- 
ment of Ireland and Eng- 
land. For four centuries 
after the first partial con- 
quest of Ireland, no syste- 
matic attempt was made by 
the English kings to reduce 
the island to more complete 
subjugation. But when the house of 
Tudor came to the throne, at the end 


*Goldwin Smith, ‘Irish History and Irish Character,”’ 


p. 55 
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of the fifteenth century, a new period 
in Irish history began. The Tudors 
were determined to make the royal 
power absolute in every part of the 
realm. They set themselves, therefore, 
to the task of conquering Ireland 
and bringing the island under English 
law. The reign of Elizabeth was in 
Ireland one of incessant war—war of 
the most atrociously barbarous char- 
acter. “The natives,” we are told, 
“fought like savages, as they still 
were, and the English emulated their 
savageness.” The struggle ended in 
the complete overthrow of the Irish 
chiefs, but it left the island a waste of 
blood and ashes. 

The Tudor wars were embittered, 
furthermore, by a new cause of en- 
mity between the Eng- 
lish and the Irish— 
one destined to play 
thereafter a great part 
in the struggles of the 
two races. This was 


brought about by the 
acceptance of Protes- 
tantism by England, 
while Ireland re- 
mained Catholic. 
Under Elizabeth, Prot- 
estantism was finally 
established in Eng- 
land as the state re- 
ligion, and efforts were 
made to effect a sim- 
ilar reformation in 
Ireland. But the Pa- 
pacy and the great Catholic power of 
the Continent, Spain, interfered to 
prevent this. Ireland was lost to 
Protestantism. The church of the 
Irish people became stanchly Roman 
Catholic. Thus a religious division 
was added to the racial and political 
differences between the two countries. 
The failure of the Protestant reforma- 
tion in Ireland left her allied to the 
Papacy and committed to lasting 
opposition to the Protestant church 
of England. 

The Tudors had pacified Ireland. 


‘To guard against further rebellious 
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outbreaks, James I undertook to 
colonize the island with loyal Eng- 
lish subjects. The territories in 
Ulster, which had been 
forfeited by the rebel 
chiefs, were parcelled 
out among a lot of 
Scotch and English 
colonists, who settled 
among the natives to 
introduce English civ- 
ilization. “They dif- 
fused civilizationamong 
the natives,” we are 
told, “much as an 
American settler would 
diffuse it among red 
Indians, by improving 
them, as far as they 
could, from off the face 
of the éarth.” Many 
Irish proprietors were 
deprived of their lands 
with no show of justice, in order 
to make grants to these “pioneers 
of civilization.” The confiscation 
of estate was carried on by a 
system. Persons called “Discover- 
ers” made a living by spying out 
flaws in the titles of estates, so that 
they might be seized by the crown. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that 
the victims of this rascality gradually 
lost their respect for the “sacred 
rights” of property. 

The colonization scheme failed to 
work the beneficent results in the way 
of regenerating and civilizing Ireland 
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which had been expected. The Irish 
Catholics seized the first opportunity 
to wreak vengeance on the Protestant 
settlers in Ulster. When the contest 
between Charles I and Parliament in 
England was approaching a crisis, the 
Irish Catholics rose in wild rebellion. 
A wholesale massacre of Protestants 
followed ; a contemporary writer esti- 
mated the number of persons killed at 
forty or fifty thousand. Unspeakable 
atrocities were committed by both 
sides in the war that ensued. It wasa 
“period of weltering confusion.” 
Then came Cromwell and restored 
order by fire and sword, subduing the 
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country with terrible severity and 
slaughter. But the quiet was not long 
enduring. When James II, the 
last of the Stuarts, was driven from 
the English throne, the Irish naturally 
rallied to his support against the 
Protestant William of Orange. The 
short but fierce civil war that followed 
ended in the triumph of William. 
Now, at last, Ireland was crushed, 
and remained prostrate for a century. 
The victorious Protestants, secure in 
their ascendency, imposed on the Irish 
Catholics that series of odious laws 
known as the Penal or Persecuting 
Code. No Papist might possess a 
horse of the value of over five pounds 
sterling; no Papist might carry arms: 
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no Papist might dispose as he chose 
of his own property; no Papist might 
acquire any landed freehold; no Pa- 
pist might practise any of the liberal 
professions; no Papist might educate 
his sons at home, neither might he 
send them to be educated abroad. 
Still worse than all this, the Persecut- 
ing Code aimed to set father against 
son, and brother against brother, by 
enacting that any member of a Cath- 
olic family, by turning Protestant, 
might dispossess the other members 
of their rights in the family estate. 
The object of these laws was to make 
life intolerable for the Catholics, and 
thus to force them to forsake their 
faith. But religion always thrives on 
persecution ; and so it was in this case. 
The only lasting result of this unjust 
code was still further to embitter 
Catholic Ireland against Protestant 
England; still further to weaken the 
respect for English law among the 
people for whom it meant not protec- 
tion but proscription. 

To religious persecution was added, 
in the eighteenth century, another 
‘sort of oppression still more grievous 
to bear. This was the brutal tyranny 
of the landlords. Many of the land- 
owners were Puritan settlers who had 
received their grants from Cromwell. 
But their Puritanism had not survived 
the first generation. A remark of one 
of these Cromwellian landowners 
about the native Irish is suggestive. 
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“T have eaten with them,” said he, 
“drunk with them, played with them, 
fought with them; but I never prayed 
with them.” The sufferings of ithe 
Roman Catholic peasantry under the 
tyranny of their landlords have been 
described by Arthur Young in his 
“Tour in Ireland.” “A landlord in 
Ireland,” he says, “can scarcely invent 
an order which a servant, laborer or 
cottar dares to refuse to execute, 
Nothing satisfies him but unlimited 
submission. Disrespect, or anything 
tending toward sauciness, he may 
punish with his cane or his horse 
whip, with the most perfect security. 
A poor man would have his bones 
broken, if he offered to lift his hand in 
his own defence. Knocking down is 
spoken of in the country in a manner 
that makes an Englishman stare.” 
The successful rebellion of the 
American colonies against England 
incited the Irish to strike for inde- 
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pendence. A 
company of 
volunteers was 
put into the 
field. England 
was in no posi- 
tion to quell 
the insurrec- 
tion, and ac- 
ceded to the 
demand for 
legislative in- 
dependence. 
This was the 
Irish Revolu- 
tion of 1782. 
Save for alle- 
giance to the 
British crown, 
Ireland was 
now an_ inde- 
pendent nation. 
The Irish par- 
liament was 
free; but it 
bartered its 
freedom for 
money. The 
English gov- 
ernment controlled its votes by in- 
trigue and bribery. The independ- 
ence of Ireland was only nominal. 
The sham independence achieved 
in 1782 lasted less than a score of 
years. The people were no better off 
than before ; the country was in a state 
of unrest; it needed but little to start 
another popular rising. The great 
French revolution furnished the spark 
that kindled again the flames of rebel- 
lion. To dwell upon the atrocities of 
the Irish Reign of Terror that fol- 
lowed would be only revolting. It is 
sufficient to say that the rising of 1798 
was the most sanguinary in the whole 
history of Ireland. After the rebellion 
had been put down, the great minister, 
William Pitt, resolved to make an end 
of the farcical Irish parliament and 
unite Ireland to England. The Act 
of Union was carried through the 
Irish parliament by liberal use of 
bribes, and went into effect in Janu- 
ary, 1801. 
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It is needless to say that this union 
with England is unsatisfactory to the 
masses of the Irish people. The po- 
litical history of Ireland during the 
present century is a record of succes- 
sive fruitless attempts to annul the 
union and establish a home govern- 
ment in Ireland. The English admin- 
istration in Ireland has been marked 
since the union by greater moderation 
and wisdom than had characterized 
it during preceding centuries. The 
Catholics have been relieved of the 
political and social disabilities im- 
posed on them by the Penal Code, 
and of the burden of an established 
Protestant church. But no English 
administration, however beneficent, 
will ever satisfy the Irish people. They 
demand a free government. Englisii 
government in Ireland may be better 
than a home government would be— 
or it may not. But it is not a free 
government. A free government is 
one that is voluntarily chosen by the 
people who are subject to it. Until 
Ireland obtains such a government, 
England will still have an Irish ques- 
tion. No sane man would accuse the 
English nation of a deliberate inten- 
tion to oppress or exterminate the 
Irish people. The purpose of England 
has been to establish order and pro- 
mote civilization in Ireland. But her 
policy has been none the less fear- 
fully mistaken. It has been marked 
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throughout by 
harshness and in- 
tolerance, at 
times by cruelty 
and violence. 

Irish history 
throws a flood 
of light on Irish 
character. If the 
Irish people, as 
is charged 
against them, are 
in many cases 
idle and _ turbu- 
lent, their history 
furnishes an ex- 
planation. It is 
hardly to be ex- 
pected that a people with such a 
history should possess all the virtues. 
An industrious, contented, deferential 
and law-abiding people is not pro- 
duced by such a calamitous schooling 
as the Irish have received at English 
hands. 

Little need be said, after tie forego- 
ing sketch of Irish history, about the 
reasons for Irish emigration. Pollit- 
ical, social and economic causes have 
combined to drive the Irish in im- 
mense numbers to seek homes in 
other lands. The political quarrel 
with England, the persecution of the 
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Catholics, and the poverty of the 
people, with the inevitable accom- 
panying phenomenon of over-popula- 
tion, have brought about a wholesale 
os When one considers the 
disastrous course of Irish history, 
the wonder is, not that so many 
people have left Ireland, but that so 
many have remained. 

When did the Irish begin to come 
to America? The notion prevails 
pretty generally that the Irish took 
little part in the settlement of this 
country, that the original American 
stock was comparatively free from 
Celtic elements. This is quite mis- 
taken. Large numbers of Irish came 
to America in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In the year 
1623, only three years after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth 
Rock, a company of five hundred and 
fifty Irish men and women were 
transported to New England by 
some British merchants. These early 
Irish colonists were delivered to the 
merchants who transported them by 
the governors of Cromwell’s garri- 
sons and by masters of workhouses 
in Ireland, upon orders from the 
English government. An Irish writer 
states that in four years 6,400 men 
and women were shipped to America 
by English merchants. 


No complete account can be given 
of the Irish immigration during the 
colonial period, because the data are 
not obtainable. But a few scattered 
facts will indicate its extent. The 
first settlement known definitely to 
have been founded by the Irish was 
at Logan, Pennsylvania, in 1699. 
Londonderry, N. H., was settled in 
1719. Pennsylvania received a very 
large proportion of the Irish immi- 
gration during the eighteenth century. 
During the year 1729, the immigrants 
into Pennsylvania were divided into 
different nationalities as follows: 
English and Welsh, 267; Scotch, 43; 
German, 243; Irish, 5,655. The Irish 
thus outnumbered all others ten 
to one. The Irish had become so 
numerous by this time, that the 
Protestant colonists began to feel 
uneasy. There was common fear, 
we are told, that the Irish would 
make themselves proprietors of the 
province,—and this in 1729. Mary- 
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land, too, evidently received large 
numbers of Irish emigrants at a very 
early date, for in 1708 an act was: 
passed by the Protestant inhabitants 
imposing a “fine of 20 shillings per 
poll on Irish servants, to prevent the 
importing of too great a number of 
Irish Papists into the province.” Two 
things may be said about this pre- 
revolutionary Irish immigration. It 
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was very. extensive, 
and it was not local- 
ized. It poured into 
all the colonies from 
Massachusetts to 
Georgia. Thus, at the 
very outset, the Ameri- 
can stock received a 
copious infusion of 
Celtic blood. 

In what numbers 
have the Irish come to 
America? From 1820 
to 1897,—previously to 
1820 no official statis- 
tics were kept,—there 
came to this country, 
in round numbers, a 
grand total of eighteen 
and a half million immigrants. Of this 
number, 3,800,000 came from Ireland. 
This is rather more than three-fourths 
of the present population of Ireland, 
which in 1891 was only 4,700,000. 
Of the total number of immigrants 
more than one-fifth have come from 
Ireland. Other nationalities were 
represented as follows: Germany 
more than 25 per cent; England, 15 
per cent; Norway and Sweden, 6 per 
cent; Italy, less than 4 per cent; 
France, less than 3 per cent. 

Some comparison between the 
volume of Irish immigration and that 
of German immigration will be inter- 
esting, as Germany is the only nation 
that during this period outstripped 
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Ireland in making contributions to 
America. In the first half of this cen- 
tury, Ireland sent us many more im- 
migrants than Germany. Indeed, in 
the decade 1821-1830, the Irish immi- 
grants outnumbered those of all other 
nationalities put together. But dur- 
ing the forties, the tide began to set 


in strongly from Germany, owing 


largely to the political disturbances in 


that country. The Irish immigration, 
those : 


too, was enormous during 
years, for this was the time of the 
great potato famine in that country; 
consequently Ireland still kept the 
lead during this decade, 1841-1850, 
with a total of 780,000, agaifist 435,- 
ooo for Germany. But 
in the text decade Ger- 
many for the first time 
forged ahead, with a 
total of 952,000 against 
914,000 for Ireland; 
and Germany has held 
the lead ever since. In 
the decade 1881-1890, 
Germany sent us ‘the 
enormous number’ of 
1,453,000 immigrants, 
while the figure for 
Ireland was less than 
half as large—655,000. 
The falling off in the 
Irish immigration, as 
compared with the 
German, is_ strikingly 
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shown by the census returns of the 
foreign-born population in this coun- 
try. In 1850 the Irish 
constituted over 42 per 
cent of the entire foreign- 
born population ; in 1890, 
only 20 per cent. The 
German percentage in- 
creased meanwhile from 
26 per cent to 30 per 
cent plus. The census of 
1890 shows that the for- 
eign born population in 
the United States repre- 
sents about 15 per cent of 
the total population. 
Persons born in Ireland 
constitute only about 3 


per cent; in Germany, Copyrighted 1893, by Rev. E. D. Casey. 


44 per cent. That is, 
about fifteen persons in 
every hundred in this country are, of 
foreign birth; of these, three are Irish 
born, and four or five German born. 
These statistics of the strictly foreign 
born, however, hardly give an ade- 
quate notion of the real size of the 
foreign population in the United 
States. The figures showing the per- 
centage of persons of foreign parent- 
age are more satisfactory for this pur- 
pose. In 1890 33 per cent of the pop- 
ulation were found to be of foreign 
parentage—that is, either one parent 
or both parents having been born 
abroad; nearly 8 per cent were of 
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Irish, and nearly 11 per cent of 
German parentage. 

Where do the Irish immigrants 
settle? This question can be an- 
swered easily. The great majority 
of the Irish settle in the cities, es- 
pecially in the cities of the Atlantic 
seaboard. Over one-fourth of the 
total Irish population is found in 
the four cities, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Chicago. The 
states of Massachusetts, Connect- 
icut, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
contain the bulk of all the Irish in 
the United States, for these states 
have the great coast cities and 
manufacturing centres. That the 
Irish population should be found 


concentrated in the cities is not sur- 
prising. 


The explanation is simple 
enoygh. In the first 
pldce, the early comers 
stopped on the seaboard 
because they were with-' 
out the means to get fur- 
ther, into the country. 
They had neither money, 
skill nor knowledge. The 
government gave them 
no aid. Only here and 
there a voice was raised 
against the let-alone 
policy which allowed the 
stream of immigration to 
stagnate in the coast 
towns. The Irish were 
fitted by their home train- 
ing for little besides agri- 
cultural work. They 
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should have been assisted, there- 
fore, to make their way further 
west and take up land. -Such a 


policy would have prevented the un- 
desirable concentration of the Irish in 
the cities. In the next place, the Irish 
remained in the cities because un- 
skilled labor was in demand there. In 
manufacturing, in building, in street 
paving, in teaming, and in many other 
lines of employment there was plenty 
of work for even the least skilled im- 
migrant. If a man was _ strong 
enough to carry a hod, he was in de- 
mand. Again, when the Irish had 
ence settled in the cities in large 


numbers, it was natural for the later 
immigrants to take the same course. 
They stopped in the cities because 
their countrymen were already there. 
The tide having once set toward the 
cities, it thus went on increasing. The 
tendency to colonize in one locality, 
noticeable in the case of all immi- 
grants, appears particularly strong in 
the Irish. The clannishness of the 
Celtic race is proverbial. Other race 
traits also, such as sociability and love 
of excitement, are doubtless partly 
responsible for the Irish preference 
for city life. This habit of city life 
having once become established has 
persisted even when the Irish have 
moved westward. . The Irish who go 
West settle in the cities, ndt in the 
country. Pittsburg, Chicago, Omaha 
and San Francisco have all become 
great Irish centres. 

It may be noted in passing that the 
influence of city life on the Irish may 
be traced in the statistics of pauper- 
ism and crime. The average of pau- 
perism and crime among the Irish 
erceeds that of all the other nationali 
ities.* In 1890, out 6f a total of 3,333 
paupers in the United States, having 
both parents of foreign birth and of 
the same nationality, 1,806 were 


*See H.C. Merwin, “ The Irish in American Life,” 
Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 77; p. 289- 
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Irish; only 916 were German. Out 
of 11,327 white prisoners of foreign 
parentage, the Irish had 
7,935; the Germans 
1,709. Unquestionably 
the influence of a bad 
city environment—over- 
crowding, filth, immo- 
rality and drunkenness 
—has much to do with 
these high averages. Of 
course there are other 
factors at work also. 
Such, for example, are 
the impetuosity of the 
Celtic temperament, the; 
lack of respect for law 
resulting from centuries of injus- 
tice and oppression, and the low 


economic condition of the mass 
of the Irish people, supporting 


themselves, as many of them do, pre- 
cariously by unskilled labor. But city 
environment is a chief factor here. 
What occupations have the Irish 
immigrants preferred? The census 
for 1890 shows that the Irish popula- 
tion is distributed among the various 
occupations as follows: Agriculture, 
fisheries and mining, 15$ per cent; 
professional service, 1.6 per cent; 
domestic and personal service, 42 per 
cent; trade and transportation, 15 per 
cert; manufactures, 25 per cent. The 
proportion of the Irish engaged in do- 
mestic and personal service is strik- 
ingly large; not far from one-half are 
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in this occupation. The 
percentage for agricul- 
ture on the other hand 
is exceedingly small; 
less than one-sixth of 
the Irish are on the 
land. In manufactures 
they are pretty well 
represented with one- 
fourth. Comparing the 
Germans with the [rish 
at these points, we find 
that only about one- 
fifth of the former are 
engaged in domestic 
and personal service; 
more than one-fourth 
in agriculture; and more than one- 
third in manufactures. 

. The small proportion 
of Irish engaged in agri- 
culture and the large 
proportion in domestic 
service are the naturai 
results of concentration 
in the cities. When it is 
borne in mind further 
that these figures for oc- 
cupations include 
women as well as men, 
the reason for the pre- 
ponderance of Irish in 
domestic service is quite 
clear. The personnel cf 
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President of the American-Irish Historical Society. 
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the kitchen, at least in the East, is 
overwhelmingly Celtic. 

In an article on “The Irish in 
American Life,” published in The 
Atlantic Monthly a few years ago, Mr. 
Henry Childs Merwin has brought 
together, among other things, some 
suggestive facts and ingenious obser- 
vations regarding the occupations of 
the American Irish. Mr. Merwin is 
of the opinion that it is the Irishman’s 
extreme sociability which above all 
influences his choice of occupation. 
He asserts that the Irish prefer and 
succeed best in occupations where a 
man can be lively and move about— 
especially where he can have to do 
with horses. Blacksmiths, stable 
keepers and hack drivers, he asserts, 
are pretty generally Irish. The large 
aumber of Irish in the retail liquor 





business is explained by this writer as 
the result of Celtic sociability. The 
Irishman becomes a saloon keeper 
because this gives his social instincts 
rare opportunities for satisfaction. 
Of 526 names of persons who sell 
liquor at retail, as published in the 
Boston directory, 317 are unmistak- 
ably Irish, according to Mr. Merwin’s 
count. I wonder that it did not occur 
to Mr. Merwin to cite the preponder- 
ance of the Irish in the baseball pro- 
fession as further illustration of his 
“be social and move about” theory. 
Of 110 names of players, as published 
in the national league scores one day 
recently, 53 were unmistakably Irish. 

Doubtless race characteristics have 
much to do with an Irishman’s choice 
of occupation. His fondness for ser- 
vice in the fire and police departments 
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is very likely the result of the love of 
excitement and danger that has al- 
way characterized the Celt. But ne- 
cessity has had more to do with shap- 
ing the industrial career of the Irish 
than sociability or any other trait of 
race. The Irish immigrant is not, as 
a rule, fitted for the skilled trades; 
so he has to turn to odd occupations 
—to hack driving, saloon keeping, 
and what not. Here he has the ad- 
vantage over other foreigners, that 
he knows the language. So it has 
come about that he has been able well- 
nigh to monopolize many of the mis- 
cellaneous callings that are created by 
city life. 

This country has received a great 
addition to its labor force through 
Irish immigration; and it is a labor 
force that has been pretty industri- 
ously applied. Whatever they may 
be at home, the Irish are not idle in 
this country. They have done sturdy 
service in developing the material re- 
sources of the continent. They have 
performed the severest manual labor, 
not merely in the towns, but all over 
the land. They have built roads, laid 
rails, worked mines and run factories. 
They have been the hewers of wood, 
the drawers of water, and the carriers 
of brick. They have toiled hard, but, 
what is best, they have toiled cheer- 
fully, making ‘light of heavy tasks. 
One thinks of the Irishman who was 
employed by a contractor as hod car- 
rier. Meeting a countryman on the 
street the next day, he announced 
that he had found a job where he 
earned a dollar a day and had nothing 
at all to do. “I carry a load of brick 
up five stories to the top of the build- 
ing,” he explained, “and there’s a fel- 
low-up there who does all the work.” 

In the military history of America 
the Irish have borne a prominent and 
honorable part. The belligerency of 
the Celt has stood this country in 
good stead. Indeed, Irish exiles have 
fought with distinguished bravery in 
the armies of many nations. France, 
Austria, Russia and Spain have had 
the services of Irish officers and Irish 


soldiers. The Irish entered upon the 
struggle for American independence 
with peculiar ardor, for the enemy 
was England. In an interesting work 
on “The American Irish,” Mr. P, H. 
Bagenal“Writes: ‘As to the actual 
number of Irishmen who fought in 
American ranks we find remarkable 
independent historical evidence in a 
curious volume published in London 
in 1785, the title-page of which pro- 
fesses to be ‘The Evidence as given 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Detail and Conduct 
of the American War.’ . . . No less 
important a personage than Edmund 
Burke sat on the committee; and this 
celebrated Irishman, in examining a 
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Major-General Robertson, who had 
served in the army in America for 
twenty-four years, elicited a curious 
and interesting fact. ‘How,’ asked 
Burke, ‘are the provincial (American) 
corps composed: aré they mostly 
American or emigrants from various 
nations of Europe?’ The answer was, 
‘General Lee informed me that half 
the rebel Continental Army were 


froin Ireland.’ ” 

The roll of Irish names among the 
officers of the Revolutionary Army is 
a long one. The Friendly Sons of St. 
society of 


Patrick, a famous Irish 
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Philadelphia, alone furnished a half 
dozen generals, among the number 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne of Stony 
Point fame; John Barry, the first 
commodore of the American navy, 
was also one of the Friendly Sons. 
This patriotic society not only gave 
men, but also subscribed money lib- 
erally for the support of the American 
cause. Other Irishmen prominent in 
the Revolutionary Army were Gen- 
eral Richard Montgomery, who fell 
at Quebec; General John Sullivan 
who in 1774 seized the military stores 
in Portsmouth Harbor, and rendered 
brilliant service afterwards; General 
George Clinton of New York, Gen- 
eral Henry Knox of Massachusetts, 
and General John Stark, the hero of 
Bennington. Ireland furnished also, 
besides officers and men for the army, 
some of the statesmen of this period. 
Nine of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence were of Irish 
birth or parentage. The great “first 
signer,” John Hancock, was of Irish 
descent, his ancestors having come 
from Down County, Ireland. 

In the war of 1812, Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry, who “met the 
enemy” on Lake Erie, came of North 
of Ireland stock. Zachary Taylor, the 
hero of the Mexican War, was prob- 
ably of Irish origin.* In the civil 
war large numbers of Irish enlisted 
on both sides. Many northern regi- 
inents were overwhelmingly Irish in 
composition. The Ninth Massachit- 
setts Volunteers and the Twenty- 
eighth Massachusetts were so dis-: 
tinctly Irish that they were permitted 
by the state to carry the Irish flag be- 
side the stars and stripes. The most 
picturesque force, in many respects, 

*See Samuel Swett Green, ‘‘The Scotch-Irish in 
America,” a paper read before the American Antiquarian 
Society, April 24, 1895. I have preferred, however, not to 
use the somewhat dubious term, Scotch-Irish. The pub- 
lished volumes of Proceedings and Addresses of the Con- 
gresses of the Scotch-Irish Society contain much material 
relating to the history of the Irish in America. The pub- 
lications of the new American-Irish Historical Society 
will doubtless prove valuable in this connection. This 
society was founded in January, 1897. It is organized 
“for the special study of the Irish element in the com- 
position of the American people; toinvestigate and record 
the influence of this clement in the upbuilding of the 


nation; and to collect and publish facts relating to and 
illustrating that influence.” 


that served during the war was the 
Irish Brigade of New York, organ- 
ized and led by General Charles 
Francis Meagher. The most brilliant 
leader of troops that the war pro- 
duced, General Philip Henry Sheridan, 
was a pure-blooded Irishman. Gen- 
eral George Gordon Meade was also 
of Irish descent; his grandfather was 
one of the original members of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Phil- 
Adelphia. 

Reference should be made in this 
connection to the men of Irish stock 
who have been prominent in other 
fields. Several presidents of the 
United ,States have come of Irish an- 
cestry...Andrew Jackson was the son 
of a “North of Ireland farmer, who 
came over in 1765. James Buchanan 
also was the son of an Irish emigrant. 
The grandparents of James K. Polk 
were born in Ireland. Claims of Irish 
descent have been made in the cases 
of Taylor, Johnson, Arthur and 
Cleveland.* The great champion of 
states rights, John C. Calhoun, was 
Irish on both sides of the family line ; 
his grandfather came over from 
Donegal, Ireland, in 1733. In Massa- 
chusetts, Governor James Sullivan, 
brother of General John Sullivan of 
New Hampshire, was of pure Irish 
lineage. 

Among the many names of persons 
of Irish origin who have achieved na- 
tional prominence in various fields of 
activity should be mentioned those 
of the distinguished journalist, 
Horace Greeley; the great inventors, 
Robert Fulton, Cyrus H. McCormick 
and Samuel F. B. Morse; the cele- 
brated surgeon, D. Haynes Agnew; 
-and the eminent botanist, Asa Gray. 
The late Dr. John Hall, pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, was born in 
Ireland. Archbishop Ireland, who 
has done noble work in the cause 
of charity and of temperance, is of 
Irish birth. Cardinal Gibbons, whose 
sympathetic and tolerant character 


* Douglas Campbell, ‘‘The Puritan in Holland, Eng- 
land and America,’”’ vol. II, p. 493. 
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has won him a large place in the af- 
fections of the American people, is of 
Irish parentage, but was born in this 
country. In the field of literature the 
Irish are represented by Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Finley P. Dunne and James Jeffrey 
Roche. The great actors, Dion Bou- 
cicault and Lawrence Barrett, were of 
Irish descent. This list of notable 
Irishmen—a few names merely repre- 
sentative of many—may fitly close 
with that of the poet-journalist, John 
Boyle O’Reilly. As a journalist, Mr. 
O'Reilly was brilliant and  cour- 
ageous ; he conducted the Boston Pilot 
for many years with eminent success. 
As a poet, he was gifted with the 
rare emotional susceptibility and 
spiritual delicacy of the Celt. As a 
man, he was distinguished for his in- 
dependence, his chivalry, his human- 
ity, his interest in all that makes for 
strong manhood and good citizen- 
ship. This splendid man was the best 
gift of Ireland to America. 

What, now, of the political influ- 
ence of the Irish? It is notorious 
that the Irish have long played a lead- 
ing role in American politics. The 
Celt has an untrammelled nature, in 
which is implanted a vehement love 
of freedom. He has been deprived of 
political independence at home; he 
therefore seizes all the more eagerly 
the privileges of American citizen- 
ship. That the political power of the 
Irish in America is enormous is a fact 
too well known to require demonstra- 
tion or illustration. Their influence 
in politics is out of all proportion to 
their actual number. Why is this? 
In the first place, they are concen- 
trated in the cities; their vote is not 
scattered. Moreover, the vote of the 
entire foreign population in the cities 
is, as a rule, under Irish control. To 
control the foreign vote is to control 
the city; and in a close election this 
may mean to control the vote of the 
state or of the nation. Again, the 
Irish nearly all go to the polls; their 
vote is always cast to its full strength. 
This is not true of the native vote. 


Then, too, the proportion of adults is 
greater among the Irish and the rest 
of the immigrant population than 
among the native born; their voting 
quota is larger. Finally, the Irish 
vote is always cast solid. The Irish 
have been in the main adherents of a 
single political party, the Democratic, 
from the beginning of the century 
down to the present time. The rea- 
son for this steadfast allegiance is that 
the Democratic party, as well as its 
predecessor, the old Jeffersonian Re- 
publican party, has stood for a liberal 
immigration and naturalization policy, 
while the Republican party, as well 
as the Whig and Federalist parties, 
from which it is lineally descended, 
has favored a more stringent policy 
toward foreigners. The lines were 
drawn on this question as early ‘as 
1799, when the alien laws were passed 
by the Federalists. These laws raised 
the term of residence required for 
naturalization from five to fourteen 
years, and empowered the president 
to arrest and send out of the country 
any foreigner whom he might regard 
as dangerous. The Jefferson Repub- 
licans declared opposition to these 
foolish laws, and won the presiden- 
tial election of 1800 largely on this 
issue. This action won for the party 
the allegiance of the foreign element. 
The Irish have stood fast to this party 
ever since. “One of the Celtic char- 
acteristics,’ an Irish writer remarks, 
“is extraordinary fidelity to what he 
believes to be his party. ‘Spend me, 
but defend me,’ was of old his motto. 
And the Democratic party took him 
at his word.’”’* 

It is in municipal politics, as one 
would naturally expect, that the Irish 
exercise the greatest influence. In 
state and national politics they play 
a far less conspicuous réle. This is 
strikinglyillustrated bythe proportion 
of Irish representatives in the legis- 
lative bodies of the city, the state and 
the nation. These are the figures: 
In the City Council and Board of 
Aldermen of the city of Boston in 

* P. H. Bagenal, “The American Irish,” p. 46. 
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1897, out of 87 names, 40 are Irish; 
in the Massachusetts Senate and 
House, out of 280 names, 57 are 
Irish; in the national Congress, out 
of 446 names, 55 are Irish. That is, 
in the city legislature of Boston, 
more than 40 per cent of the members 
are Irish; in the state legislature 20 
per cent, and in the national legisla- 
ture 12 per cent. 

As to the character of the Irish in- 
fluence in American politics, it has 
been pronounced bad by every impar- 
tial and competent critic whose opin- 
ion has come to my notice. The gen- 
eral verdict is that Irish ascendency 
has not, as a rule, meant honest and 
efficient administration. Why should 
this be so? Chiefly because the av- 
erage Irish politician has a viciously 
mistaken idea of the nature of public 
office. There are two false notions 
which have wrought vast evil in 
American politics. The first is the 
notion of public office as a sort of 
business opening to be exploited for 
private gain, not an opportunity for 
useful social service. A position in 
the public service is spoken of vari- 
ously as “a fat plum,” “an easy 
berth,” “a soft snap.” It brings a 
salary, but imposes no_ responsibil- 
ities. The second notion is a false 
conception of equality, which pro- 
claims one man as good as another 
and as fit to administer any trust in 
the gift of the people; therefore ro- 
tation in office should be the rule in a 
democracy. It is these two evil forces 
that have debauched the public ser- 
vice in America. These vicious no- 
tions are the tap-root of Irish mis- 
government in American cities. This 
conclusion is practically the same as 
that stated by Mr. Merwin in the arti- 
cle to which I have already referred: 
He attributes the political laxity of 
the Irish to “the fact that for centu- 
ries the Irish in Ireland have been 
educated to a false conception of 
government. The government has 
commonly stood to them in place of 
an oppressor, or at least as something 
out of which as much as possible 


should be got, and to which nothing 
was due. The Irish have not yet 
realized the American ideas that the 
people are themselves, the govern- 
ment, and that he who holds office is 
administering a trust for the whole 
people, of whom he himself is part.” 
In indorsing this statement, I do not 
need to be reminded of the many 
noble exceptions to it; but the true 
friends of America and of Irish- 
Americans will not seek to weaken its 
salutary force. Better conditions are 
to come through its frank recogni- 
tion. 

There have been two organized 
movements during the last fifty years 
in opposition to the political influ- 
ence of the foreign-born population. 
The first was led by the “Know- 
Nothing” party in the middle of the 
century; the second by the American 
Protective Association of the present 
day. In each case the assault has 
been directed against the Roman 
Catholic Irish. Professor J. B. Mc- 
Master has well said of such parties: 
“They are wholly foreign. They be- 
long to the days of the Inquisition, 
the Star Chamber, the Bastile, and 
the poisoned flower—not to the end 
of the nineteenth century in Amer- 
ica.”* Such methods will not solve 
the political difficulties connected 
with our foreign population. The so- 
lution must be sought along the way 
of political education, not along that 
of disfranchisement and persecution. 

x When, finally, the question is 
aised, What then has Ireland con- 
tributed to American civilization? the 
answer will read about as follows: On 
the one hand, the political influence 
of the Irish has not been fortunate 
for the common weal; but in the fu- 
ture the danger from this source may 
be expected to diminish rather than 
to increase. Immigration will doubt- 
less continue to fall off; those who 


are here will become politically accli- . 


mated; a higher standard of civic 
honesty and civic duty will be set and 


* J. B. McMaster, The Riotous Career of the Know- 
Nothings, Forum, July, 1894. 
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enforced by an _ educated public 
opinion; the cure will work itself out 
here in time. The contributions of 
the Irish to the higher arts of civiliza- 
tion in this country, it must be frankly 
stated, have been comparatively few 
and small. For American literature, 
music, painting and architecture Ire- 
land has done very little. On the 
other hand, the Irish have done im- 
portant service in aiding the economic 
development of the country. They 
have performed the heavy work in 
laving the material foundations for 
national greatness. But above all, 
the coming of the Irish has enriched 
and enlivened the national character 
by a liberal infusion of the warm 


blood of the Celt. The mixture of 
Saxon and Celtic elements in the 
American stock has developed a new 
race, stronger by far than either of 
the component races. It has been 
well said by Mr. Goldwin Smith that 
“the endowments of the Celt supple- 
ment those of the Saxon.” “What 
the Saxon wants in liveliness, grace 
and warmth, the Celt can supply; 
what the Celt lacks in firmness, judg- 
ment, perseverance and the more 
solid elements of character, the Saxon 
can afford. The two races blended 
together may well be expected to 
produce a great and gifted na- 
tion.”’* 
*Goldwin Smith, “Irish History,” etc., p. 14. 
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By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


HE willows whispered to the maplewood 
In secrecy a hint of health and hue; 
And in a night the glens and all their crew, 
Roused by a rumor, smiled and understood. 


The swamp-folk nodded each to each; the brooks 
Prattled incessantly their bit of news; 
The bracken roots beneath the frozen dews 
Stirred with a knowledge never found in books. 


Unknown to all the legions of the cold, 

The silent chiefs of clans in knoll and dell 

Sped the brave tidings on through wood and fell, 
And freed the tiny people of the wold. 


There was an unseen going to and fro, 

An unconsidered rising far and near, 

Hid by the friendly leaves of yesteryear, 
Deep down beneath the sleeping hosts of snow. 








THE HEART OF A RED MAN. 
By Esther Talbot Kingsmill. 


of Big Chief Keneu of a tribe of 

the southern Algonquin Indians 
whose wigwams were dotted along 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
River between Montreal and Quebec. 
It was in the early days of the cen- 
tury and the influx of white men 
from the land beyond the sea had 
driven the North American native into 
the west country, Keneu and his tribe 
being the last red men to remain on 
the old camping ground. 

Joss-a-keed was a tall straight 
young warrior, fleet of foot and 
strong of courage, and when it came 
to the matter of a bow of ash-wood 
and an arrow with jasper head, you 
could not have found a red man’s son 
from Huron’s blue waters to Labra- 
dor who could match him. 

Wenohan, his mother, had borne 
the Big Chief six black-haired daugh- 
ters before the advent of Joss-a-keed. 
That was why, on that sacred birth 
morning, the chief’s heart was glad 
and he whispered into the ear of the 
Jesuit missionary, “The God of your 
country is also the God of the red 
man. The great Mother of the pale- 
face is also the great Mother of the 
red man, for together they have 
blessed Keneu in sending him a son. 
He is the son of his father, Keneu the 
Algonquin, even though the cursed 
blood of the Iroquois of Onondaga be 
in his mother’s veins—and we shall 
give him for name _Joss-a-keed 
(Prophet) because he shall be the 
greatest of his father’s blood. The 
God of the white man be praised!” 
and he threw his hands up wildly, his 
great frame quivered and the bright 
waving plumes in his head swayed to 
and fro as though tossed by a heavy 
gale;-then he uttered a 1oud cry of 
thanksgiving which was taken up by 
a score of red men along the river 
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bank. The flames of the camp fire 
shot up into the darkness and cast an 
even redder glow over the thickly 
painted faces. A great pow-wow fol- 
lowed when the fire grew brighter 
and the voices louder, the whoop of 
the Algonquin ringing out through 
the pine-scented air to be answered 
only by the moan of the wind in the 
hemlocks and the good-night cry of 
the whip-poor-will. 

But all this was many years ago, 
and Joss-a-keed the young Indian 
prophet was now a stalwart boy of 
some sixteen years. “He was the 
youngest papoose ever to shoot the 
rapids,” said Wenohan proudly. 
“The skins of the bears that fell by his 
hand are many,” cried the old chief. 

“He is the bravest in the woods,” 
continued Wenohan. 

“The very fish fear him,” said the 
chief. 

“He shall be the mightiest red 
man—the leader of all the forests,” 
continued Wenohan. 

“Not so,” cried Keneu angrily, 
“he must be more. Is he not Joss-a- 
keed—Joss-a-keed, the prophet? I 
will give him book learning as Father 
Damien has. He shall be the first In- 
dian of America.” Then the old 
squaw’s eyes fired. “Would you have 
him as the paleface, as the weakling? 
The white priest has been hissing into 
your ear;” and the old woman’s ex- 
pression was one to make the strong- 
est tremble. Keneu turned and 
looked at her kindly. Was she not 
the mother of Joss-a-keed and had she 
not been his little menemoo-sha in 
the old days? 

“T would have him as the pale- 
face,” he answered, “I would have 
him as they who sail from distant 
lands in their great flying white- 
winged canoe. They must see that 
Joss-a-keed can do more than ford 
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rivers and kill the great bear. Father 
Damien has told me how this can be 
done.” 

Wenohan turned on him fierce- 
ly. “May the spirit of ‘Gitche- 
Manito’ haunt you,” she cried. “Joss- 
a-keed is the son of Wenohan; I will 
have him as the red man or slay him!” 
Then for the first time an angry light 
came into the great chief’s eyes and 
he uttered some strange words into 
the woman’s ear and subdued her. 

Joss-a-keed was a bright boy and 
absorbed knowledge rapidly. His 
mental brilliancy was equal to his 
physical strength and he grasped 
ideas even more quickly than Father 
Damien could put them forth. The 
little white-haired priest gave him in- 
struction each day in the language 
of the great white people. Sometimes 
it was in the boy’s birch canoe, some- 
times outside the wigwam on the sum- 
mer evenings, and again while the 
arrows flew thick and fast into the 
clear air; for the good little Jesuit 
possessed the insight of the genera- 
tions which were to follow, that of im- 
parting knowledge through sense 
impression. 

“Joss-a-keed is a great creature,” 
the old chief would cry fondly; “soon 
he will go to the wigwams of the white 
man and return to us as a great 
spirit.” 

“Jee-bi protect us!” cried the old 
squaw, shaking her black head. “May 
he not go to the wigwams of the pale- 
face and forget Keneu, his red father, 
and Wenohan, his red mother. May 
he not forget the wigwams of his sis- 
ters, or may the great Naked Bear de- 
stroy his offspring. May he not for- 
get the forest of his youth, the ahdeek 
and the thunder and the ewa-yea that 
Wenohan, his mother, sang to him in 
his papoose days.” The old squaw 
turned away to hide her emotion. 

“Osseo!” crief the chief, and again 
he shook his head so that the scarlet 
plumes waved mightily. “Osseo! 
Was he not born in the Moon of Fall- 
ing Leaves, and did not Shawonda, 
the south wind, bless him? Fear not, 


Wenohan, he will be a mighty man.” 
And as the old chief spoke the south 
wind swept gently past and the whip- 
poor-will cried aloud and the rapids 
seemed to take up the cry, all for 
Joss-a-keed, the young prophet, who 
appeared shortly with a red bear slung 
over his shoulder as though it were a 
rabbit, so strong of muscle and large 
of bone was he. 

It was in the autumn, creeping on 
towards the Moon of Snow Shoes, 
that Joss-a-keed, under the priest’s 
protection, started for the little col- 
lege town. The night before a great 
pow-wow had been held in his 
honor. The friendly tribes from the 
south and east assembled around the 
fire and unburdened themselves of 
their gifts of freshly killed animals, 
laying them before the chief whose 
son was going to the white city to be- 
come as a great spirit and return to 
the wigwams of his birth to banish 
the Destroyer. Kwasind, the strong 
man, danced a weird war dance, 
accompanied by unearthly yells of de- 
light, while the firelight grew brighter 
and brighter and revealed good feel- 
ing on every face. 

The following morning at daybreak 
Father Damien and the boy slipped 
into their birch canoe, while a row of 
young Indians on the shore drew 
their bows and simultaneously a score 
of arrows flew up into the morning 
air as the small craft shot.over the 
shallow water. Such was the salute of 
the Algonquin. At the turnof theriver 
a dark-eyed young squaw appeared, 
sitting erect in her canoe; she paddled 
across Joss-a-keed’s bow and dropped 
her eyes in the purest modesty. 
“Good by,” she said softly, “do not 
forget little Ome-me; do not forget 
the shaw-shah, long ago, when we 
played with the kee-go and listened 
for the Owaissa in the Moon of Bright 
Nights.” She drifted away and then, 
dipping her paddle, gave one mighty 
stroke which carried her to the shore. 

“T shall not forget little Ome-me,” 
cried Joss-a-keed sadly, and he 
glanced back, but they had turned a 
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curve in the river and the girl was lost 
to view. 

Now Father Damien, who had very 
greatly influenced the chief to bring 
about this state of affairs, had some 
months back negotiated with a trader 
for the purchase of skins from Keneu, 
for the good little priest well knew 
that even in those pioneer days one 
could not live while absorbing knowl- 
edge without some small capital. 
And so as they glided noiselessly 
over the water, the little Jesuit turned 
things over in his mind and decided 
how best to spin out his small funds 
to the best advantage for his beloved 
protégé. It was the following morn- 
ing that they reached their destina- 
tion, and having drawn up their 
canoe, Father Damien turnea to the 
boy. 

“To the raiment-makers we go,” he 
said, smiling. 

“But I have raiment,’ answered 
Joss-a-keed glancing down at his doe- 
skin leggings with their fringed sides. 

“But you must dress as the white 
man,” said the priest. 

“IT am not ashamed,” answered 
Joss-a-keed quickly; “why dress as 
the paleface when I cannot be as the 
paleface?” The little priest did not 
answer for a moment; he was thinking 
of the innate sincerity of the savage 
and he repeated in his heart the lad’s 
words: “I cannot be as the paleface, 
so why dress as the paleface?”’ Oh, 
might the Holy Father of all forgive 
him if he did wrong in bringing this 
child of nature from surroundings of 
truth and beauty into the foul air of 
civilization and hypocrisy! But surely, 
surely the end in view was holy— 
heaven-inspired. Would not the boy 
carry the truth of the Gospel into the 
hunting ground of his forefathers? 

“Yes, Joss-a-keed,” he said pres- 
ently, “you must dress as the white 
man while you are with them. You 
will understand later; do so now to 
please me;” and he led the boy into 
Marquette’s, the trading shop. 

The years of training which the 
priest had given his protégé now be- 


gan to bear fruit. The young Indian 
evinced great interest in his studies 


am! gradually acquired the customs of 


his college to such a degree as to 
bring delight to the heart of the little 
Jesuit. For some weeks they lived 
together, and then, seeing that the 
Indian’s self-confidence was well es- 
tablished, the priest took a step fur- 
ther. 

“T must now leave you for a time, 
Joss-a-keed,” he said one morning ; *‘I 
iaust return to your people. I must 
tell Chief Keneu of his son’s safety. 
I must take up my work with renewed 
v cor and thankfulness of heart.” 

“And I?” asked the boy, open-eyed. 

“T have found a quiet home for you 
close to the college. You have 
learned something of the ways and 
customs of my people, and, Joss-a- 
keed, you must try to understand, you 
must be to them as I have tried to be 
to vour people.” The boy placed his 
hands on the priest's shoulders and 
looked down at him from his great 
height. “I understand, Father. Go 
back to my people. I will remember 
that you are with Keneu, my father, 
and Wenohan, my mother. I will be 
as you say, and come soon again to 
see if a red man can keep his word.” 

The home which Father Damien 
had selected for Joss-a-keed was the 
rose-covered cottage of Madame 
Natouche, a widow. The cottage 
stood in the midst of the fairest gar- 
den of hollyhocks and sweet-william. 
A row of purple hills was beyond the 
corn fields, and in the tall trees the 
little priest knew that the boy could 
hear again the “wawonaissa” of his 
childhood, and its voice in the twilight 
would spur him on to greater things. 

It was after much labor that the 
priest had persuaded Madame Na- 
touch> to receive the young Indian. 
She had a vague dread that the blood 
of his ancestors would rise up within 
him and perchance, on some lonely 
night, he would slaughter them all. 

‘But can you not trust me?” Father 
Damien had said. 
“I trust you, mon pére, but never- 
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theless I shall, each night, say the 
prayers for the dead. | trust you, but, 
oh mon Dieu, can you speak for the 
savage heart?” she cried quickly. 

“No, my child, but I can speak for 
the great, good heart such as Joss-a- 
keed has. I can speak for the sincere 
and honest hearts of his tribe. Would 
to God J could say the same for my 
civilized children. My one prayer 
night and day is that Joss-a-keed may 
always preserve his manly upright- 
ness. Ah, madame, it is sad to say, 
but I fear lest he learn the trickeries 
of the people among whom I have 
thrust him. If he does, the guilt will 
me mine, mon Dieu, the guilt will be 
mine ;” and he bowed his white head 
on his breast. 

“T shall do my share to protect 
him,” said the French woman quickly, 
and there was a tremor in her voice. 
“Send him to me. Afterwards we 
‘must leave him to the Holy Mother.” 

“He shall have our prayers night 
and day,” said the little priest; “and 
think of the power for good he will 
be when he returns to his own people 
with the truth of God in his heart and 
on his lips. Ah, madame, he will do 
more than many scores of mission- 
aries, for it is one’s blood that influ- 
ences most, though we may not know 
. 

“God helping me, I shall do as you 
wish, Father,” said the woman. “Gus- 
tave and Marie can help him with his 
studies.” 

“Gustave can help him,” said the 
priest gravely, “but Marie would only 
hinder him. Keep them apart.” 

And so it came to pass that Joss-a- 
keed, the Indian, he who could slay 
the fiercest animals in the North 
American woods; he of whom every 
beast and red man stood in awe; he 
whose eye was sharpest, whose arm 
was strongest and whose arrows shot 
the highest and pierced the deadliest ; 
he, Joss-a-keed, son of the great red 
chief of the Algonquins, entered the 
widow’s cottage with trembling heart 
and a strange sense of fear at the 
thought of facing two weak women 





and one slim lad, all of whom he could 
have crushed in the hollow of his 
hand. 

For the first week they left him en- 
tirely to himself; and had you listened 
each night, you might have heard 
great bolts moving in the neighbor- 
hood of two small rooms and later, as 
the night advanced, lumbering furni- 
ture barricaded across the doors. 
Foolish people, had they but known 
the uselessness of such precaution,— 
for had the young Indian desired to 
slay them, what could have resisted 
Joss-a-keed’s iron arms? Such, how- 
ever, is the natural suspicion and dis- 
trustfulness of the enlightened! Joss- 
a-keed lay sleeping as an infant, obliv- 
ious of everything, trusting every one; 
even his few copper coins, which he 
valued as gold, lying carelessly spread 
over his small table. For did not his 
good, kind friends, with smiles upon 
their faces, occupy the adjoining 
rooms; so why fear? Such is the 
trustfulness of the savage. Well 
might Father Damien have fears of 
the pure heart of Joss-a-keed becom- 
ing contaminated by intercourse with 
civilization! 

x * * * 

“Is it not queer to see no stars 
above your head at night—in bed?” 
said Marie as they all sat together in 
the cottage sitting room. Joss-a-keed 
was leaning over a small table trying 
to read by the light of two tallow 
candles. He flashed his eyes resent- 
fully at the girl. 

“We are not as the beasts. We 
sleep in wigwams.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot,”—and the girl 
laughed softly. 

“She is foolish,” said the mother, 
looking up from her knitting. “Do 
not heed her. To me it would be 
much more pleasant to sleep in a tent 
these warm autumn evenings; walls 
are so thick.” Joss-a-keed did not 
answer, but gave the woman a grate- 
ful look. 

“You must be very tall,” went on 
Marie presently. “You stoop every 
time you go through our doors.” 
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The Indian smiled. “There is a 
notch on a birch tree at the wigwam 
door where | stood the night before I 
left home. Ome-me herself climbed 
up and marked it. 1 was the tallest 
man in the camp.” 

“Who is Ome-me?” said Marie 
quickly. 

She is the daughter of Iagoo. Her 
mother was a Huron from Manitoulin, 
and long ago they were going to scalp 
her because our people were at war 
with her people. But they did not kill 
her, and [ am glad.” 

“Does Ome-me live near you 
now?” said Marie softly. 

“Not far; on the banks of the upper 
Ottawa.” 

“That must be more than a mile,” 
said Marie innocently. 

“More than a hundred miles,” said 
Joss-a-keed ; “but that is not far. One 
could run halfway in the summer 
time and in the winter there are the 
snow shoes.” 


b 


1K * * * 


As a student the young Indian ac- 
complished more than even the most 
sanguine dreams of his Jesuit teach- 
ers, and at the close of the first year 
it was unanimously urged that at the 
expiration of his present college 
course he should be sent over the 
great sea water, even to old France 
itself, and become a learned medicine 
man. 

When the college closed for the 
summer months, Joss-a-keed hurried 
at once to his cottage home, changed 
his wearing apparel and appeared 
shortly in his beloved doeskins. He 
brought madame’s heart into her 
mouth as he rushed into the garden, 
took both her hands in his and shook 
them warmly, and then with an un- 
earthly shout of delight ran to the 
river, slipped into his canoe and pad- 
dled away to the wigwams of his fore- 
fathers. 

And so the seasons slipped away 
from Moon of Nights to Moon of 
Snow Shoes and Peboam. And each 
spring the bluebird sang aloud as 


Joss-a-keed floated home to his peo- 
ple and Ome-me, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the Huron mother, waited for 
him at the river bend and led him with 
shining eyes to the old chief. 

It was on the morning before his 
last trip to the college town. The 
heart of Wenohan, his mother, was 
very sad, for she was growing old and 
the long winter to come was sad to 
think of without Joss-a-keed, her only 
son; for the heart of the Indian mother 
is filled with the purest love. “Soon 
[ will have no son,” she said sadly. 
“Soon I will go away to the great 
hereafter, to the land of Pomenal, and 
Joss-a-keed will forget his red mother 
and the eaw-wea she sang to him in 
his papoose days. Oh, Jee-bi, it is 
hard!” 

“Not so,” cried Joss-a-keed aloud. 
“Soon I will be with you always. 
Soon I will come and tell you of the 
great Meda who lives in the Pomenal 
and His Holy Mother who bore Him 
and nursed Him when he was a 
papoose as your Joss-a-keed' once 
was. He whom Father Damien tells 
us of—I will tell you still more. You 
will wait for me, Wenohan, muther?”’ 
He embraced her lovingly, and the old 
squaw’s heart grew happy again as 
she saw him spring into his birch 
canoe and then smile back at her from 
mid-river. Below the rapids Ome-me 
awaited him as of old, but this time 
her bright eyes were filled with sad- 
ness and there was a curve of sorrow 
playing about her full red lips. 

“Good by, Ome-me, little play- 
mate,” he cried, waving his paddle. 

“Good by, Joss-a-keed,” she an- 
swered plaintively, allowing her canoe 
to glide beside his. “Once,” she con- 
tinued, “when you left us, you would 
draw your canoe up on the sands and 
sit beside Ome-me. Now you glide 
by and call to her across the waters.” 

“T grow older; I must hurry more,” 
said Joss-a-keed gravely. 

“Ah, it is more,” said the girl sadly. 
“There is some paleface in yonder 
city, and you have forgotten little 
Ome-me.” Then without another 
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word, she turned her canoe and 
drifted away from him. 

The Great Spirit had whispered 
aright into Ome-me’s ear. Joss-a- 
keed had indeed forgotten the little 
Indian girl who had loved him since 
childhood, who had waited with beat- 
ing heart at the river bend during the 
years which had transformed her from 
a wild child into a beautiful clear-eyed 
young squaw. It was Marie who filled 
the young Algonquin’s heart ; the little 
pale faced, coy, playful Marie, the 
little cunning, thoughtless, heartless 
Marie! Had ever such beauty existed 
before? Was ever maiden so bewil- 
deringly sweet? He compared her to 
the glory of a summer morning when 
the birds are awakening, and again to 
the summer evening when the sun is 
red behind the pine trees and the 
whip-poor-will is singing a good night 
hymn, and yet again to the owaissa 
and the playful antelope. So he mused 
and dreamed of her by night, seeing 
visions of that future which she should 
make for him. He whispered of her 
beauty to Father Damien, but the 
good little priest only shook his head 
and spoke of his studies and, very 
guardedly, of the unworthiness of 
Marie. 

The little French girl was waiting 
for Joss-a-keed at the garden gate on 
the very evening of the day he had 
waved farewell to the broken-hearted 
Ome-me. She wore her trimmest 
frock of white, a string of corals for 
necklace, and a showy ring, knowing 
well the Indianinbornloveof gewgaws. 
Joss-a-keed trembled as he approached 
her. Could anything be more beauti- 
ful than the picture she made, stand- 
ing there in the Indian summer twi- 
light with the golden glow from the 
west shining on her face and twinkling 
in her laughing eyes? So he asked 
himself. Ah, yes, Joss-a-keed, a pic- 
ture far more beautiful was that of a 
slim young girl sitting erect in her 
birch canoe, her black locks falling in 
nature’s freedom over her straight 
back, her two bright eyes pure as 
God’s stars above and a smile of in- 


nocent love upon her face. A far 
more beautiful picture, Joss-a-keed, 
with the rippling waters about her and 
the swaying hemlocks behind her, and 
the owaissa singing above her head. 

Marie stretched out a little hand 
as he drew near. 

“Back again! 
my Algonquin.” 

“And why?” he asked, still trem- 
bling. 

“Because it is so good to see you. 
You are so tall and straight and brave 
looking.” 

“That you might say about the an- 
imals of my forests; is it all, Marie?” 
She laughed softly, this daughter of 
New France with all the old France 
coyness about her. 

“Tt is all, except Paul and Gustave 
and Pierre are so small and weak, they 
cannot surely be men if—if you are 
a man.” He smiled as she led him 
through the garden, chattering by the 
way. 

“They tease me about the ‘warrior,’ 
as they call you; and do you know 
what I tell them?” 

“T could not think.” 

“T say, yes, you call him warrior 
because you are afraid of him. You 
know he could take you all in one 
hand and break your bones like maca- 
roni.” 

Joss-a-keed laughed as Father 
Damien joined them. “Yes,” said the 
little priest with a twinkle in his eye, 
“and figuratively speaking, break tlcir 
bones like macaroni about exainina- 
tion time. Ah, Joss-a-keed, what a 
good protégé God has made of you 
—or rather helped you to make of 
yourself.” 

“T am glad you think so,” the 
young Indian answered; ‘and I hope 
I may not disappoint you this time.” 

“T am not afraid,” said the priest 
with a tone of assurance. 

“Who is afraid?” cried Marie laugh- 
ing, “I shall tell you who is afraid. All 
those little animals who tremble when 
Joss-a-keed comes near.” _ 

“T suspect Marie is a little dip- 
lomat,” said the priest meaningly. 


I am so glad to see 
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“She would say the same to Pierre or 
any one; what do you think, Marie?” 
She only blushed and ran on ahead 
of them. 

One of the delights of the girl’s life 
was to skim over the water in Joss-a- 
keed’s birch canoe, with Father 
Damien in the bow and the young In- 
dian behind sending the strange little 
craft along like a flying bird. But the 
hazy autumns were always too short 
and the winters crept in and sealed up 
the river, and Marie did not find in 
tramps abroad on snow shoes half the 
pleasure that there was in sitting list- 
lessly in the canoe and gliding like a 
spirit across the still waters. 

The spring came, and with it the ex- 
aminations. As every one had pre- 
dicted, Joss-a-keed, the Indian, car- 
ried everything before him and de- 
cided the question of his being sent to 
France the following year. The 
young Algonquin had not been very 
confident himself as totheresults of his 
winter’s work. His mind had been so 
much taken up with Marie that he 
scarcely dared to think of the mis- 
chief that these thoughts might work 
with the closing of the term. The girl 
had given him a solemn promise 
that on the day following the close 
of college she would steal away and 
go for a sail with him ir his fairy 
canoe. : 

They met at the river side, and she 
stepped nimbly in, while Joss-a-keed 
pushed the bark out and sprang 
lightly after it. 

“We must sail in the shadow of the 
bank,” she said. “If the good mére 
or Father Damien should see us, I 
should be punished.” 

He did not answer, but sent the little 
craft along silently with great swift 
strokes. 

“No one can paddle like my Algon- 
quin,” she said softly. “The canoe 
seems to obey you; it seems almost 
part of you.” 

“And so it is,” he said smiling. 
“The canoe is part of the red man’s 
life. I made this, my cheemaun, sev- 
eral years ago. I made it with my 


own hands. It is cut from nature's 
forests and with nothing but nature’s 
tools, so is it no‘. truly alive?” 

“Indeed it is so. You are so 
clever, Joss-a-keed.” 

“Do you think so truly, Marie?” 

“You know I do.” 

“And I think you are so beautiful.” 
He dropped his paddle before him 
and crept up beside her, looking ear- 
nestly into her face. 

“Oh, Marie, mememoosha, how 
can I tell you what my heart would 
say? Oh, Marie, little Opechee, do 
you not love me?” 

She dropped her eyes and smiled. 
“What a question, Joss-a-keed! I love 
every one.” 

His face fell and then suddenly 
brightened ‘again, as on a breezy day 
a cloud darts before the sun and then 
hurries on. 

“That is right, Marie. Father 
Damien says we should love all the 
world. But oh, little mememoosha, 
your heart’s love, tell me, let me hear 
it from your lips, even though I know 
it in my own heart.” 

The earnestness of his face alarmed 
her. She suppressed the laugh which 
was about to break through her lips 
and turning from him looked away 
over the quiet hills. The bell in the 
steeple of St. Anne’s rang out through 
the warm air calling the faithful to 
vespers. 

“There is the bell; Father Damien 
will miss us,”’—and she turned to him 
quickly. 

“But you have not answered my 
question,” he said eagerly. 

“What can I say, Joss-a-keed 
demurely. 

“By the great Wahnowin! Do you 
mean that? Does your heart not tell 
your lips what to say?” 

“But perhaps the little Marie has 
no heart.” 

“All maidens have hearts. Oh, 
Marie, little sweetheart, can you not 
see? I would die for you. I will do 
what you say; I will leave my people 
and be as the white man. So few 
would know when—when I am in 
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these clothes,” he added almost pite- 
ously. 

“Every one knows an Indian,” she 
said carelessly; and her _ voice 
wounded him as no poisoned arrow 
could have. 

“Even so, is it harm to be an In- 
dian? I have lived amongst you for 
years. I have learned your ways; I 
have tried to learn, for your sake. 
Having learned, am I not now what 
you would call civilized?” He paused 
for a moment and looked far over the 
still water. ‘Well, then, you are 
French; you would not think it harm 
to marry civilized English or German, 
—so why Indian? I have done fairly 
well at college. The good priest to 
whom I owe all is pleased, for which 
I thank the Holy Mother. Soon I 
will go across the great sea water and 
learn to be a medicine man. After- 
wards I will be all else you wish.” 
He spoke softly and with a sweeter 
voice than she had ever heard 
before; his handsome face was full of 
feeling and his dark eyes said what 
reticence withheld from his lips. But 
this daughter of New France had no 
power to see nor appreciate all that is 
best in manhood; nevertheless she 
had found power to win his pure 
heart and then cast it from her, and 
she had also found power to acquaint 
him with his first knowledge of the 
hypocrisy of life. 

“What a silly garcon you must be,” 
she began presently, with very wide 
openeyes. “I could never love an In- 
dian; why, I only let you kiss me 
sometimes because—well because 
your face is so handsome and your 
voice is so sweet. Then I let Pierre 
kiss me because Pierre is so thought- 
ful and—and brings me sugar candy 
sometimes; and then Louis _be- 
cause—” 

Without raising his eyes he slipped 
back to his former place and grasping 
his paddle nervously, he thrust it deep 
in the water and paddled quickly to 
the shore. Again his face alarmed 
her, and she cried out some excuse, 


and prayed to be forgiven; but he an- 
swered nothing, and when he sprang 
to the shore it was only to help her to 
alight ; then like a flash he was in the 
canoe again and shooting far out into 
the misty river, having neither 
glanced back nor answered her good- 
by cry. 

“Cursed be the paleface! Cursed 
be the fate that sent me here! 
Cursed be the world!’ So he cried as 
he paddled down the stream. All 
night he sped along,and with theearly 
morning turned the bend of the river 
where Ome-me always awaited him. 
There floating close to the shore she 
sat, fresh and sweet as the morn- 
ing. 

“How did you know I was com- 
ing?” he said smiling sadly. 

”The Great Spirit told Ome-me so 
last night at sunset, and also that 
Joss-a-keed was in trouble. [ have 
been watching for you since dawn.” 
His heart stood still with wonderment 
as he approached her, for she ad- 
dressed him in the language of the 
white man, even in the strange French 
language. 

“How—why—oh, how did you 
learn it, Ome-me?” he cried quickly. 

She smiled, and drawing her canoe 
close to his, said softly: “Father 
Damien taught me. I tried so hard 
to learn, and he, holy soul, worked 
so hard to teach me. We did it for 
your sake, Joss-a-keed, so—so,” and 
she dropped her head shyly, “so that 
you would think me clever like the 
paleface.” Then she raised her eyes 
to his, and as he looked into their 
clear depths a strange sense of repul- 
sion for the woman of the evening 
before filled him. 

“Come and let us sit under the 
maples and talk,” he said, guiding her 
canoe. 

“No,” she answered quickly. 
“Wenohan, your mother, is waiting 
for you, you must see her first; and 
Kenue, your father. Afterwards we 
will come and sit under the maples 
and talk.” 








FANNY FERN AT THE HARTFORD FEMALE 
SEMINARY. 


By Ethel Parton. 


a dingy leather album, still pre- 

serving traces of elegance in the 
wide band of gilt tracery bordering 
its scratched and frayed square covers 
and in the half obliterated name of 
the owner stamped in corresponding 
gilt in the centre, Sarah Payson Willis, 
in Old English lettering. Within, on 
the fly leaf, the name is repeated in 
delicate, slim handwriting. It is re- 
peated more than once, being in- 
scribed haphazard on the margin, the 
corner, and here and there in severa! 
places, upside down and right side up, 
after the manner of schoolgirls; and 
on the other side of the fly leaf, facing 
a prim little engraved frontispiece, 
representing a youth in knee breeches 
and a cape escorting a maiden in a 
straight, tight muslin gown and a 
crown of roses through a stone arci 
into a graveyard, it occurs again, fol- 
lowed by “Hartford Female Sem- 
inary.” It is the album in which 
Sarah Willis, afterwards more widely 
known as Fanny Fern, collected the 
autographs of her school friends and 
cherished copies of favorite verses 
made by them or herself while she 
was attending the famous boarding 
school once kept by Miss Catharine 
Beecher. 

It is an entertaining little book to 
glance through, though much reading 
of the fine slanting hand which most 
of the girls wrote is trying to the eyes 
and patience. Miss Beecher’s school 
was in its day extremely advanced, 
and in Latin, mathematics and lit- 
erature gave the “seminary young 
ladies” instruction of a thoroughness 
and extent then almost unheard of for 
girls; but it cannot be claimed that 
these extracts speak very highly for 
their taste. The favorite known au- 
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thors represented are Byron, Moore, 
Southey, L.° E. L., and Felicia 
Hemans; but many of the dolefully 
pious verses, breathing of worms and 
the tomb, the lovelorn stanzas and 
the stilted prose sentiments are 
quoted from writers happily now for- 
gotten. Sarah Willis and her friends 
were far from being lachrymose in 
real life; but on paper they fairly 
revelled in woe. To most of the ex- 
tracts—all_ plentifully besprinkled 
with italics and extra capitals—the 
copyists appended either their initials 
only, or initials followed by dots to 
indicate the remaining letters, or 
fanciful names like Clarissa, Lauretta, 
Dovey and Katrine. Katrine’s cheer- 
ful quotation—presumably from a 
Great Unknown—reads in form like 
a toast; but what a toast! 

“MEMORY—that mirror which 
Affliction dashes to the ground, and, 
looking down upon the Fragments, 
only beholds the Reflections multi- 
plied!” 

Even “Miss Harriet,” younger 
sister of the principal, lovely and be- 
loved, the gentle, intellectual, dreamy, 
yet humor-loving  pupil-teacher, 
caught the prevailing fancy for deso- 
lation, and contributed upon the last 
leaf of the volume a translation from 
the German, of which the last lines 
run thus: 


‘¢ Since then I have not seen the flowers 
Nor heard the birds’ sweet song, 
My joys have all too briefly past, 
My griefs been all too long!” 


This she signed H...... only; but 
the signature has been completed by 
another hand in pencil, probably after 
“Miss Harriet” had won her world- 
wide fame as Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

But, after all, pathos and poetics 
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were mere unimportant diversions at 
the seminary, and life there pro- 
gressed as happily and sometimes as 
hilariously as life at a great girls’ 
boarding school is wont to do. 
There were weekly levees, there were 
horseback rides, there was the con- 
stant companionship of youth with 
youth in the full round of study and 
fun. Years after “Miss Harriet” 
and her former pupil were both mar- 
ried and mothers, and the latter a 
grandmother, Mrs. Stowe wrote to 
James Parton a charming letter which 
while it was partly to thank him for 
her pleasure in his recent Life of 
Franklin, and also for his champion- 
ship of the rights of American 
authors, and especially of her own, in 
the international copyright contro- 
versy, was yet more an overture of 
acquaintance with him and his wife. 

“Furthermore,” she wrote, after 
expressing herself on these matters, 
“I believe you have a claim on a cer- 
tain naughty girl once called Sarah 
Willis, in whom I still retain an inter- 
est, and who, I grieve to say, one 
night stole a pie at Mrs. Strong’s and 
did feloniously excite to sedition 
and rebellion some five or six other 
girls—eating said pie between eleven 
and twelve o’clock in defiance of the 
laws of the school and in breach of 
the peace—ask her if it isn’t so? and if 
she remembers curling her hair with 
leaves from her geometry?—perhaps 
she has long been penitent—perhaps— 
but, ah me! when I read Fanny 
Fern’s articles I detect sparks of the 
old witchcraft and say, as poor Mrs. 
Strong [the matron] used to when 
any new mischief turned up, ‘That’s 
Sarah Willis, J know!’ ” 

And Sarah Willis it usually was. 
Audacious, numerous and various, 
but never discreditable, were the 
scrapes into which she was contin- 
ually getting herself. The pie episode 
was one of several gallant midnight 
forays upon the larder—forays which 
their leader boldly defended to Miss 
Beecher’s own august face as justifi- 
able, since she did not have enough to 
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eat at meals. She did not, indeed, nor 
did many others of the hearty growing 
girls, who dared not attempt to set 
matters right in quite so hign-handed 
a fashion. Miss Beecher was an ad- 
vanced woman of her day; but her 
day was a good many years ago, 
when rules of health were not well 
understood. She held emphatic 
views upon hygiene, and was espe- 
cially firm in her faith in Graham 
things; but no abundance of Graham 
bread or gems could make up to her 
hungry scholars for a scant amount 
of meat and an atmosphere of disap- 
proval if their plates were passed too 
often. Miss Beecher really believed 
that hearty eating was an evil; tend- 
ing toward bodily grossness, and ob- 
scured mental faculties; and her 
housekeeper at that time, who was 
economically minded, entirely ap- 
proved her opinions and, besides, was 
not always careful that the food pro- 
vided should be of the best. Thence 
resulted the occasional mysterious 
disappearance of provisions at mid- 
night and occasional solemn sessions 
of Miss Willis and Miss Beecher in 
the privacy of the latter’s room. The 
pie raid, as far as plunder was con- 
cerned, was one of the successful ex- 
peditions of the lawless crew; but the 
difficulty of disposing of the pie plate 
after disposing (easily enough) of the 
pie, brought their ringleader to grief. 
After much debate and the suggestion 
of many plans, it had been resolved 
to throw the plate out of the window. 
Accordingly, out it went—narrowly 
missing, as it spun through space, the 
protruded bald head and upturned 
countenance of the matron’s vener- 
able husband, who was enjoying the 
moonlight at his window below, and 
who glanced up at the whispering 
conspirators just as Miss Willis, 
leaning far out over the sill, was in 
the very act of hurling the unhallowed 
disc. Naturally, he reported his ad- 
venture. 

Two other raids were unfortunate. 
A rice pudding was dropped on the 
stairs at a sudden alarm, and the cul- 
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prits, racing on through it barefoot, 
were easily discovered next morning 
by the grains of rice which they 
had tracked into their rooms. Also, 
a supposedly rich prize of pickles, 
captured with infinite daring and diffi- 
culty, proved, when the expectant 
raiders retired to their rooms to feast, 
to have but recently been put into 
brine, and to be quite uneatable—a 
woful disappointment. 

But all attempts at getting properly 
fed were not of a clandestine kind. 
Teachers and pupils sat at one long 
table together, and the housekeeper 
had adopted the plan of putting food 
of like kind, but better quality, at the 
teachers’ end; that given the pupils 
being by no means as good as they 
had a right to expect. One day Sarah 
Willis slipped in just before dinner 
and changed the dishes of butter at 
the two ends of the table. At dinner 
Miss Beecher helped herself to butter, 
spread a bit of bread, and tasted it. 
She paused, sniffed daintily at the 
dubious morsel, and tasted again. 
Then she laid it down beside her plate 
and, turning to the housekeeper, re- 
marked that the butter was not the 
same as usual; there was something 
the matter with it. Before a reply 
could be made, up jumped Sarah and, 
calmly walking down the length of the 
long table with the teachers’ dish of 
butter in her hand, changed them 
back again, sweetly explaining: “Oh, 
no, Miss Beecher, it is just as usual, 
only there has been a mistake; we 
have your dish, and you have ours.” 
After that there was no more discrim- 
ination, for Miss Beecher had never 
been aware of the little meanness, and 
at once put a stop to it. 

Other tales of the same merry 
scholar, whose school nicknames 
were Yellowbird, from her mass of 
vellow hair, and Sal Volatile, from 
her high spirits, could be told by the 
dozen and the score. She was always 
gayly circumventing Miss Beecher, 
and Miss Beecher was always finding 
her out; for she was as honest as day- 
light, never stooped to fib her way 


out of the most desperate scrape, and 
confessed her sins as soon as she was 
accused of them. For that reason, 
troublesome as she was, she never 
lost either Miss Beecher’s respect or 
her liking. But so whimsical, so 
unexpected, and often so wildly funny 
were the excuses she would offer, and 
the defences she could make for con- 
duct apparently indefensible, that 
more than once reproof was lost in 
laughter, and an interview that was 
intended to be impressive ended in 
mirth and a full pardon. 

Little wonder that when, so many 
years after the old school days of Miss 
Harriet and the Yellowbird, corre- 
spondence between the two friends 
was resumed, Mrs. Stowe wrote: 


‘“*My DEAR SARAH WILLIs: 

‘* I don’t believe I’ve seen you since I was 
‘ Miss Harriet’ and you Sarah Willis. You 
don’t know how sorry I am that you 
didn’t come, as Mr. Parton says you almost 
did, when he came here. But I have made 
the most of my opportunity, finding out all 
about you, your daughter and the ‘little 
Blessing,’ as he calls her. I wish I were a 
grandmother too. You a grandmother, 
Sarah? Can I conceive it! The girl with a 
head of light crépe curls, with a jaunty little 
bonnet tipped on one side, and laughing light 
blue eyes—writing always good compositions 
and fighting off your arithmetic lessons? ” 


Again in a message she sends her 
love to her old pupil and friend, de- 
claring her “heart is just as warm to 
her as when she was a bright laugh- 
ing witch of half-saint, half-sinner, in 
our school here in Hartford.” They 
soon fell into a correspondence in 
which the old tone of mentor and 
comrade on Miss Harriet’s part was 
often pleasantly resumed. 

“No, no, dear little Sary,” she re- 
monstrated, after an impetuous out- 
burst of her correspondent against a 
rascally newspaper man of some kind, 
“no, no, dear little Sary! Mustn’t 
hate anybody—so say the spirits of 
mothers and grandmothers made per- 
fect, who are always about us advising 
us for our good.” And again, when 
inviting her to visit: “I mean to have 
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you all come to see me in mine own 
house, and then I will hector and lec- 
ture you as I used to in the old times, 
and perhaps get Sister Catharine, who 
is as good as gold, to add her mite. 
At sixty-eight she has not so many 
gray hairs as I—she looks just exact- 
lvy,for aught I see,as she used to when 
she kept the Hartford Female Semi- 
nary, of which you are a shining light.” 

The arithmetic lessons which Mrs. 
Stowe recalled her as “fighting off” 
were indeed a hopeless horror to the 
otherwise brilliant pupil, during all 
her school days; for she was the vic- 
tim of an unconquerable natural de- 
ficiency which made mathematics an 
impossible science to her all her life. 
She could not learn to calculate, and 
she could not estimate Values; not 
even geometrical curl papers could 
introduce mathematical principles 
into her curly pate. Her very earliest 
literary success was a composition, 
read at the annual exhibition in 1829, 
dealing with her difficulties in a vein 
of rollicking burlesque. It made a 
iively local sensation and was for a 
while the talk of the town. Her old 
schoolmates never forgot it, and 
forty-four years after she left the 
seminary, when she was already in the 
grip of mortal sickness, the daughter 
of one of them sent her a copy of her 
girlish effort, which she was yet able 
to read with smiling recollection of 
the old days. It is crude, of course, 
but it is genuinely funny, and the con- 
clusion, delivered before a friendly 
audience, with a dash of dramatic 
power, by a pretty and popular girl 
they all knew, must certainly have 
been effective and a welcome relief 
from the usual thing in school essays. 
She described herself as having 
become, in the course of her daily bat- 
tles with mathematics, so entirely 
absorbed that she was no longer able 
to attend to anything else, but moved 
through existence in, as it were, an 
arithmetical progression. A young 
gentleman of her acquaintance joined 
her in her daily walk. 

“Of his many speeches, one in 
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which he protested his warm interest 
brought only one word that chimed 
with my train of thought. ‘Interest,’ 
exclaimed I, starting from my reverie. 
‘What per cent, sir?’ ‘Ma’am?’ ex- 
claimed my attendant in the greatest 
possible amazement. ‘How much per 
cent, sir?’ said I, repeating my ques- 
tion. His reply was lost on my ear, 
save, ‘Madam, at any rate do not trifle 
with my feelings.’ ‘At any rate, did 
you say? Then take six per cent; 
that is the easiest to calculate.’ Sud- 
denly I found myself deserted—why 
or wherefore I was too busy to con- 
jecture. I reached the schoolroom 
without further adventure, and took 
my seat in the class to recite; but just 
as the question was put tome, and while 
a thousand eyes were levelled at me 
from all parts of Study Hall, expect- 
ing my reply, the whole drift of my 
friend’s conversation at once flashed 
upon my mind; amazement seized me 
and, covered with confusion, never a 
syllable could I for the life of me 
utter.” 

There was another side to her arith- 
metical lack, however, and she could 
not always turn it to such convenient 
account. A letter from Catharine 
Beecher to “dear Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
lis,” enclosing a school bill, deplored 
Sarah’s carelessness in money mat- 
ters. 

“In the first place,” wrote Miss 
Beecher distressfully, ‘I have tried to 
make her as economical as possible, 
but have not succeeded as I could 
wish. She never would do anything 
she knew certainly I would disapprove, 
but is withal very thoughtless, as you 
well know. So she sometimes bor- 
rows money of the girls, which I of 
course could not refuse to return, and 
in vacation brought in some bills to 
me which I knew nothing abour. She 
is very thoughtless about her ex- 
penses. I have done as well as I 
could do for her, and yet her bills are 
larger than either you or I expected, 
probably.” 

A girl of to-day at college or board- 
ing school would not think them 
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large: “Board, $55; fuel and lights, 
$10; tuition and French, $22’”—those, 
of course, were not the expenses com- 
plained of—‘spring bonnet, $3.50; 
gloves, 75 cents’”—cheap in our day 
for even bargain sale prices—“shoes, 
$2.77”—certainly not extravagant— 
“advanced for presents to com- 
panions, $2”—not a necessary ex- 
penditure, probably, but scarcely very 
reprehensible—“rides, $1.50”—only a 
little out-of-door recreation—‘cor- 
settes, $7.75.” Yes, that oddly spelled 
word in faded ink is corsets, some- 
thing held by Fanny Fern in scorn 
and detestation, and an extravagance 
which she must almost immediately 
have discarded, since she did not in 
later life remember having ever sub- 
mitted her vigorous and perfect form 
to such restraint. Seven dollars and 
seventy-five cents squandered on cor- 
sets ; there was an item to dismay and 
astonish “dear Mr. and Mrs. Willis,” 
indeed; and it is probable that they 
also shook their heads over another 
smaller one of a dollar and a half for 
“injury to furniture’—an injury 
caused by the irrepressible Miss Willis 
having carved her initials thereupon 
with a jackknife. 

Yet Miss Beecher, wise woman, 
was not discouraged about her pro- 
voking, perplexing, thoughtless, but 
honest and affectionate pupil. In the 
same letter she wrote: 

“Respecting Sarah, I should be 
glad to add much. I do not feel much 
confidence in Sarah’s piety, but I do 
think that religious influence has 
greatly improved her character. She 
is very lovely, and tho’ her faults 





are not all eradicated, and tho’ I 
fear the World still has the first place, 
yet I think religion occupies much of 
her thoughts. She now rooms alone 
and has much time for reading and 
reflection.” 

Apparently, since she went on to 
promise further personal care for her 
spiritual welfare, Sarah was under 
Miss Beecher’s direct charge; for it 
was the custom of the school for each 
teacher to have assigned to her par- 
ticular care a certain number of the 
pupils, wih the understanding that she 
should make the training of their 
character, the development of their 
minds and the winning of their confi- 
dence and affection as distinctly her 
aim as any routine work of class in- 
struction. 

Of the relations between the mis- 
tress of this famous school for the 
higher education of women sixty 
years and more ago, and her brilliant 
pupil, let Catharine Beecher herself 
say the last word, which is to the 
honor of both. Their first meeting 
after the girl left school was when, 
several years having elapsed, the 
pupil, a matron, but still young, met 
her old preceptress in a crowded 
shop. She ran up to her impulsively, 
crying out: “Why, Miss Beecher!” 
and then, checking herself, added, 
“but you had so many girls, you could 
not remember them all; I suppose 
you don’t know me.” 

“Know you, Sarah Willis,” was the 
quick reply; “you were the worst be- 
haved girl in my school!’’—an impres- 
sive and severe pause—‘and I loved 
you the best.” 
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SEALED ORDERS. 
By Leigh Gordon Giltner. 


friends, by the more impartial of 

his enemies, and—as was more 
to the purpose—by manager and 
critic as well, that Beresford was the 
most capable legitimate lead on the 
American stage. 

There was about his acting a 
strength and vigor, a force and viril- 
ity, and a certain magnetic quality 
which held his auditors from the mo- 
ment he spoke the first of his lines 
until the fall of the curtain. Such a 
fine, stalwart specimen of humanity 
he was, with the classic face which 
made him a victim for feminine mati- 
nee frequenters, who bought his pho- 
tographs by the dozen; and the 
splendid physique which had endeared 
him to coach and captain of the Har- 
vard crew, before he had decided to 
“cut” college—where in truth his 
chief distinction had been won in the- 
atricals and athletics—for the stage. 

He was perhaps a trifle massive for 
society drama, but he was superb in 
classic or tragedy, where his magnifi- 
cent size showed to excellent advan- 
tage, and where he revelled in the 
sonorous lines to which his voice was 
so admirably adapted. An enterpris- 
ing manager had long had it in mind 
to star him in “Spartacus” and other 
heroic rdles, but Beresford was se- 
verely sensible and adhered to the 
course he had marked out for himself, 
working his way up from a minor 
position in a mediocre organization 
to the lead in one of the best stock 
companies in New York, and later to 
the support of a noted American 
tragedienne. 

No one realized so keenly as Be- 
resford himself his lack of versatility 
—of intelligence, his enemies said— 
and no one knew the struggle he had 
in committing his lines—he was a 


|" was generally conceded by his 


wretched study—or in subduing his 
voice in tender or descriptive pas- 
sages. But the lines once learned, 
every hint and suggestion of the 
stage manager, not one of which 
Beresford ever disregarded, put into 
execution, the result was usually 
something of which he might be 
proud and of which the critics spoke 
with respect. 

Realizing his limitations, Beres- 
ford achieved more than others more 
ambitious; and now, at thirty-five, 
he was perhaps as widely known as 
any actor of his day. His long ap- 
prenticeship had been of the utmost 
value to him; he had learned to make 
the most and best of his natural ad- 
vantages; he was a gentleman by 
birth and training; and he had not 
failed to win social recognition in 
New York and elsewhere. He was 
singularly free from vice, and his in- 
difference, due to absorption in his 
work rather than to temperament, 
was proverbial among his fellow-act- 
ors. He was, of course, beset with 
messages, missives, photographs and 
flowers, all of which he habitually ig- 
nored; and he seldom vouchsafed a 
second glance at the eager faces of 
the romantic girls who gazed at him 
on the avenue or thronged about the 
stage entrance to see him come out. 

Perhaps if he had known when he 
met Elinor Schuyler, whose name had 
been prominent in every event of the 
social season and whose family de- 
served wealth and position, that she 
had admired him as intemperately as 
any one of the despised schoolgirls 
whose adulation bored him, she might 
not have interested him so keenly. 
He could scarcely have believed as 
he looked at her fair, impassive face, 
with its expression of purely conven- 
tional interest, that the girl was ea- 
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gerly scanning every feature, every 
line of the figure she was more accus- 
tomed to see clad in the garb of an- 
cient Rome than the evening dress of 
modern civilization; and that she 
scarcely heard what he was saying 
as she listened to the tones of his 
voice—the consummate stage voice, 
trained to the perfection of modula- 
tion and control. 

Her beauty had a subtle fascination 
for him. It was of the dainty, fragile, 
delicate type that appealed to him the 
more by reason of his own size and 
strength. There was about her no 
violence of coloring, no harshness of 
outline. She might have sat for a 
study of Repose, so utterly calm and 
controlled was she, so entirely devoid 
she seemed of any human passion or 
feeling. Yet those who knew Elinor 
best knew that her will was indomi- 
table and that her anger was a thing 
to be remembered. She could say, 
without the slightest change in her 
fair, still face, words that seemed the 
more intense because uttered in a 
voice so wonderfully calm and even. 

Beresford could not have believed 
that the woman who listened to what 
he was saying with rather a perfunc- 
tory air of polite interest had sat 
night after night in her box at the 
theatre, during the long New York 
run, studying intently every aetail of 
his face and figure, of his manner and 
expression; that she had said after 
seeing for the first time his strong im- 
personation of the Sardou Marc 
Antony: 

“T think I could forgive death itself 
at the hands of that man, if first he 
had loved me a little.” 

Beresford only knew that she 
swayed him as no other woman had 
done ; and, as the days went by and he 
met her at some social function, or 
upon the avenue, then in her own 
home, he began to realize that the 
love which he portrayed upon the 
stage with rather uncertain skill was 
becoming a reality to him. Oddly 
enough he was wholly devoid of per- 
sonal vanity and it did not occur to 


him that Miss Schuyler had done him 
the honor to consider him in the light 
of a possible lover. There was cer- 
tainly nothing in her manner to war- 
rant the assumption that she felt 
more than a passing interest in him. 
She talked with him usually of his 
stage work, and he found her a capa- 
ble and discerning critic; indeed he 
had modified the reading of certain of 
his lines in accordance with her sug- 
gestion, and the result justified the 
accuracy of her judgment. He felt 
that her thought of him was purely 
impersonal, and that any slight inter- 
est she might have manifested was for 
his art’s rather than his own sake. 

He did not know that her seeming 
hauteur rose not from pride, but from 
the absence of it; that she was im- 
bued with a passionate humility and 
distrust of self. She had had excel- 
lent advantages and she possessed a 
sufficient knowledge of each of the 
arts to have acquired standards and 
ideals in the light of which her own 
accomplishments—those of the soci- 
ety girl—seemed trivial. She played 
a little, sang fairly, and possessed a 
very considerable artistic gift which 
she had not valued sufficiently to cul- 
tivate. She had the artist’s eye for 
the beautiful—indeed she confessed 
to a pagan worship of beauty in any 
form, and it was undeniably Beres- 
ford’s physical perfection which first 
attracted her before the strength and 
sincerity of his acting appealed to her 
critical sense. She was not as a rule 
impressionable, but she became grad- 
ually aware that she was investing 
Beresford with something of the in- 
evitable glamour of the stage, andthat 
despite her efforts, she could not 
quite disassociate him from the heroic 
roles he habitually portrayed. Un- 
consciously she retained something 
of the old puritanical prejudice 
against the stage and she hoped for 
disillusionment in meeting him, but 
the event proved the fatuity of the 
expedient. 

Beresford, on his part, never for an 
instant dreamed that Elinor cared for 
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him, though he realized that he was 
beginning to love her with all the ar- 
dor of a nature whose emotional 
depth he had not hitherto suspected. 
His coldness indeed had been a con- 
stant grievance with Standish, the 
stage manager, who used to rate him 
soundly for his indifference, his lack 
of fire and feeling, in the role of lover. 

“You're all right in the heavy pas- 
sages, Val,” he would say; “but when 
it comes to love-making, you're a 
stick and no mistake!” And Beres- 
ford, who quite agreed with him, 
would laugh good-naturedly. 

Now, however, Beresford uncon- 
sciously began to infuse a new 
warmth into his love scenes. When 
his part made him speak words of 
passionate tenderness, he had but to 
fancy they were uttered, not to the 
faded stage beauty who clung to his 
embrace, but to the woman who sat 
beyond, fair, still and impassive ; and 
the lines which it had once cost 
him an effort took on a deeper, ten- 
derer meaning. Standish was de- 
lighted. 

“You’re beginning to warm up to 
your work, old man!” he would say. 
“T used to think you were hopeless, 
but we’ll make an ideal Romeo of 
you yet.” 

Beresford had never worked so 
hard. He never for an instant spared 
himself, but whether at rehearsal or 
in the presence of an audience, he put 
his whole soul into every look and 
tone, until at last the strain was be- 
ginning to tell upon even his splendid 
vitality. One day near the close of 
the season, the star, a woman whose 
kindness of heart and consideration 
equalled her genius, said to him: 

“My dear boy, you are killing your- 
self. Reserve your force; spare 
yourself; don’t put so much of your- 
self into your work, or there soon will 
come the inevitable breakdown.” 

Exhausted nature, too, uttered a 
protest. Beresford began to look 
worn and haggard, his sleep became 
fitful and restless, and at times there 
was a slow, dull pain about his eyes 
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and brow that made thought impossi- 
ble. One day at rehearsal, when the 
pain was sharper than usual, suddenly 
in the midst of a sentence there came 
upon him a sort of mental darkness, 
in which all recollection of his lines 
faded from his memory and he found 
himself groping amid the shadows 
like one suddenly stricken blind. It 
was only momentary, but it terrified 
Beresford,and when it recurred again, 
a vague, formless dread took posses- 
sion of him. Still he kept on with his 
work until the night before the last 
of the season. 

It was in the scene where his 
friends tell Antony of the perfidy of 
Cleopatra; suddenly, as he stood 
there, a sharp pain like the cut of a 
knife darted through his temples, be- 
numbing his brain and paralyzing his 
faculties. The lights swam before his 
eyes; all memory of time and place 
faded; he reeled and would have 
fallen but for the supporting arm 
the actor nearest him threw about his 
shoulders. For a moment there was 
a pause while blackest chaos reigned 
in his mind; then through the dark- 
ness he heard the voice of the 
prompter, and the next moment went 
on with his lines. To the audience it 
seemed a wonderful piece of acting, 
but when Beresford had finished the 
scene, his palms were lacerated where 
his nails had cut into the flesh, and his 
lip was bleeding from the cruel pres- 
sure of his teeth. 

All through that long, sleepless 
night he lay with a terrible, icy fear 
clutching his heart—a fear that was 
to haunt him always. The next morn- 
ing found him in the consulting-room 
of an eminent specialist in diseases of 
the brain, who heard his story, exam- 
ined and questioned him, and then 
advised rest and foreign travel—ad- 
vice commonplace enough, but Be- 
resford saw through the physician’s 
mask of professional calm something 
that made his heart stand still. 

“Doctor,” he said very quietly, 
“may I ask you to tell me the worst? 
I am not wholly unprepared.” 
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“My dear sir,” began the doctor, 
“really—” 

“Be kind enough to give me your 
exact opinion.” 

There was a pause as the doctor 
sat casting about in his mind for 
some professional cant phrase which 
might soften the blow; he stirred un- 
easily under the actor’s steady gaze, 
until at last he lifted his eyes and saw 
that there was no longer need for 
equivocation or delay. The two men 
gazed at each other for an instant; 
then the physician said simply: 

“Paresis—or worse.” 

“Doctor,” Beresford’s voice was 
quite steady, “how much time have 
I? How long do you give me?” 

“My dear sir,” answered the physi- 
cian moved to admiration by the su- 
perb control of this man who, though 
great drops of moisture stood uponhis 
brow, sat as impassive as the Athenian 
statue to which his feminine admirers 
were wont to liken him, “really I can- 
not say. It may be years—or it may 
be only months. Perhaps entire rest 
and change of climate—but the terri- 
ble strain of the last eight years— 
there seem to be inherited tendencies, 
and eventually—” 

The doctor paused. It was a terri- 
ble fate to which to condemn any one, 
and it seemed even more terrible in 
the case of this fine specimen of 
strong young manhood. It was un- 
fortunate that there should have been 
wasted upon a single auditor perhaps 
the finest piece of acting in Beres- 
ford’s whole career. He rose quietly 
with a face of expressionless calm, 
wrote out a check with a hand that 
did not tremble, spoke the necessary 
conventionalities and went his way. 

Once outside the doctor’s door, 
once seated in the carriage waiting 
for him, Beresford’s enforced calm 
failed him and for a few seconds he 
feared his brain was giving way. A 
surge of unutterable bitterness and 
despair swept over him. There was a 
sound like the rush of many waters 
in his ears; a darkness like the dark- 
ness. of death was upon him, and 
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through it all he was conscious of a 
resolve that grew stronger as the 
horror of his position was borne in 
upon him. It would be but the pang 
of an instant, and then—peace. There 
was no one to miss him; they would 
discuss it for a day or two at the 
“Players” and on the Rialto, but no 
one— Suddenly there came to him 
the thought of the woman he loved. 
He realized perfectly that he was 
nothing to her, but somehow the 
thought of her was sweet to him. He 
wondered if he might permit himself 
to see her once—for the last time. It 
could make no difference to her; and 
it would mean much to him. 

He found Elinor alone. He had all 
the actor’s horror of the theatrical in 
private life and he had no intention of 
making a scene. He felt that he had 
no right to intrude his misfortune 
upon her interest and he had not 
meant to speak of it; but when, 
struck by the expression of his hag- 
gard face, she spoke to him with a 
note in her voice that he had not 
heard before and which stirred him 
strangely, the truth rose to his lips 
and before he quite realized it, he had 
told her. She sat perfectly silent, 
motionless, throughout, and though 
he did not look at her he could picture 
in fancy the quiet, well-bred, conven- 
tional look of sympathy upon her 
face. She did not speak at once, and 
a sharp pang seized upon him. He 
was a fool, he told himself. What else 
had he expected, what right had he to 
expect anything at her hands?—but 
still—it was bitter. He drew in his 
breath, sharply, like one in sudden 
pain; then an impassioned cry that 
he could not repress rose to his lips: 

“Elinor, Elinor, my love!” 

He had overestimated his strength, 
not realizing what the interview 
would cost him, unnerved and shaken 
as he was. He would have given 
much to recall the words; he knew 
that he had only the claim of a casual 
acquaintance upon her interest and 
he felt that he had forfeited that by 
his lack of control. 
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There was a moment’s silence; 
then Beresford heard his name 
spoken. Elinor had risen and was 
standing before him, all her soul in 
the look she bent upon his face. 
Slowly he lifted his eyes and saw in 
hers something that made him spring 
to his feet, every nerve tense, every 
pulse in his body quivering. 

“Elinor,” he said, “Elinor!’’ What 
a voice it was, with its gamut of ques- 
tion, entreaty, longing, hope! 

In an instant she was in his arms. 
He forgot the future in the delirium of 
the moment and she,—she remem- 
bered, but the memory was as noth- 
ing. 

“T love you—love you—love you,” 
she murmured, and he, in the fulness 
of content, held her close to him, 
losing himself in tender incohe- 
rency. 

“Dear, dearest,’ he whispered. 
“My darling, my wife!” 

His wife! The word recalled him 
to himseli—to a sense of his unhappy 
position. What right had he to ask 
any woman to become his wife, 
knowing as he did what the future 
held for him? The love he had longed 
for was his—but he might not take 1t. 
Love was not for him. The bitter- 
ness of it all rushed upon him, but he 
did not falter. 

“Elinor,” he said quietly, “I was 
mad just now. I did not realize what 
I was saying. You understand my 
position, you know how little right I 
have to ask you to become my wife. 

t was all a mistake—I ought not to 
have come. I should have known 
how weak I was! Can you forgive 
me, dear?” 

Without a word she drew his face 
down to hers and laid her lips full 
upon his own. 

“Dear,” he tried hard to speak 
calmly, convincingly, “think what it 
means. It is impossible. I could not 
accept such a sacrifice at your hands. 
I have quite determined upon my 
course, the only one open to me. 
When I came here to-day I did not 
mean to intrude my trouble upon 


you. I only meant to see you once 
before I went out of your life. I did 
not dream that you cared—but I am 
selfish enough to be glad. You don’t 
know what it means to me. It won't 
be so hard—so bitter—now that I 
know you could have loved me. I 
have no right to ask or to accept your 
love; it must be good by—” 

She only clung to him with a pas- 
sionate tenderness that was fast 
sweeping him from his resolve to give 
her up at whatever cost to himself. 

“Child,” he said, almost despair- 
ingly, “try to understand, try to real- 
ize what you are doing. You are giv- 
ing your life into the keeping of a 
man who in a few years, perhaps a 
few months, may be beyond the reach 
of human tenderness. It is only a 
question of time. Perhaps before an- 
other year I shall be a madman or a 
hopeless imbecile.” 

The eyes which met his steadily 
held no shadow of fear or shrinking. 

‘‘My life is my own,” she said sim- 
ply. “I love you, and my love gives 
me the right to share your future, 
whatever it may be. I will never give 
you up, unless you tell me that you 
do not love me.” 

With the touch of her lips still 
warm upon his own, he tried hard to 
speak the words that would save her 
from herself, but could not. Again 
and again he tried, but he could not 
speak; it was too great an ordeal for 
human strength; and when at last his 
arms closed round her and he bent 
his face to hers, Elinor knew the 
struggle was ended. 

That night, the last of the season, 
Beresford surpassed himself. Never 
before had he acted with such fire and 
passion, never before had he so 
wrought upon the hearts of his hear- 
ers. He seemd in the very zenith of 
his power, upon the very topmost 
wave of success, and no one present, 
save Elinor, knew that this was the 
actor’s last appearance,and that when 
the curtain fell that night it would 
fall forever on Beresford’s stage ca- 
reer. Again and again he was called 
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before the curtain, and as he led out 
the star for the last time, and knew 
that never again should he hear the 
thunder of applause so dear to the 
player’s heart, a pang shot through 
him, for he loved his art; but a mo- 
ment later he caught a smile from 
Elinor’s lips and the bitterness died 
out of his heart. , 

They were quietly married a week 
later; and as, that afternoon, they 
stood together on the deck of an out- 
ward-bound ocean liner, watching the 
fast receding city, Beresford turned 
to the woman who had linked her 
bright young life to his darkened one 
and said, sadly: 

“T have done a cowardly, brutal 
thing in making you my wife, and 
some day you will hate me for it.” 

She turned her face, illumined with 
one of her rare smiles, to his. 

“T am quite content,” she said. 

* * * xk 

In the months that followed Beres- 
ford resolutely put the thought of the 
future from him, and if Elinor re- 
membered, her present happiness was 
so complete that the future held no 
terror for her. Perhaps they both 
hoped that the shadow which hung 
over their lives would in time pass 
away. 

One evening less than a year after 
their marriage, they were at a great 
dinner given in Beresford’s honor by 
one of his friends in Paris. The men 
were sitting over the wine and cigars 
and Beresford, at the host’s request, 
was amusing the company with rem- 
iniscences of his stage life, when sud- 
denly, without warning, the horrible 
mental darkness he had learned to 
dread came upon him. A moment 
later it had passed, but the warning 
had come and Beresford knew that it 
was but the beginning of the end. 

After that, go where he would, the 
shadow was ever at his side. The 
horror of it came to him in the 
watches of the night; woke him be- 
fore the light of day; haunted his 
waking hours and drove sleep from 
his eyes. He did not speak of it to 
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Elinor, but she knew and suffered 
with and for him. With all the 
strength of his indomitable will, 
Beresford strove to shake off the 
deadly fear that had taken hold upon 
him, to fight against the strange 
numbness that at times seemed to 
steal over his brain. He tasked him- 
self to repeat the lines he had so often 
spoken upon the stage, and there 
were moments when, after he had re- 
peated line after line without error, 
a wild hope would spring up within 
him, a hope that after all this might 
be a condition that would in time pass 
away. But perhaps before another 
day had gone, in the midst of some 
conversation, there would come a 
sudden lapse in which thought and 
memory would fade, leaving him in 
utter mental blindness. The very 
struggle, the very effort he made to 
keep his mind fixed steadily upon a 
given subject or train of thought only 
hastened the inevitable end. As Eli- 
nor watched the pathetic struggles of 
this strong man, fighting against the 
terrible, formless mist that was grad- 
ually shrouding his brain, there came 
to her the thought of Laocodén 
helpless in the coil of the sea serpents, 
and her soul sickened within her. 
Through the long, sad nights she 
lay sleepless, knowing that he too 
was awake and suffering; longing to 
comfort him, yet fearing to speak. 
The thought that she was powerless 
to help him was bitter to her. She 
did not know that her love was all 
that saved him from utter despair. 
One night while they were in Rome 
there was a grand ball at the Ameri- 
can consulate; and there in the 
midst of the music and laughter, the 
shadow seemed lifted for a little 
while. Elinor’s beauty made her the 
centre of an admiring throng, and 
Beresford, finding there friends who 
had known him in the old days and 
others who were eager to meet the 
famous actor, found a moment’s for- 
getfulness. Never had the danger 
seemed less real or more remote. 
When they reached their hotel 
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Elinor went at once to her room, 
while her husband leaned, smoking, 
upon the balcony outside. The music 
was still ringing in his ears, and as he 
stood there under the soft radiance of 
the stars, he was strangely, calmly 
happy. It had all been a delusion, a 
mistake, he told himself; the past few 
months had been a hideous dream 
from which he had just awakened. 
Koehler had been in error,—he was 
a specialist, and insanity was his 
hobby; he had mistaken the condi- 
tions arising from overwork and ner- 
vous strain for something more seri- 
ous. To-morrow Elinor and he would 
return to America; he would take up 
his stage work again. Once more he 
saw himself as Loris, as Scarpia, as 
Antony; once again he trod the 
boards, and again the familiar tumult 
of applause was in his ears. 

He flung his cigar away and en- 
tered his wife’s room. Elinor stood 
before her dressing table, just as she 
had come from the ball, her bare 
arms and throat gleaming white in 
the brilliant light above her. He 
stood for a moment, feasting his eyes 
upon her delicate beauty, and as he 
gazed a sudden horrible sensation 
came upon him—a terrible madden- 
ing desire to set his teeth in the deli- 
cate flesh, to tear and rend the satiny 
skin, to see the slow red blood ooze 
drop by drop from some gaping 
wound on that marble surface. He 
thought how powerless her slight fig- 
ure would be in his grip of steel and 
the thought maddened him the more. 
An uncontrollable frenzy was upon 
him. A longing to bite, to crush, to 
tear raged within him, as the fires of 
madness burned in his brain. He took 
a stealthy step toward Elinor, when 
suddenly she turned to him and 
smiled. Instantly his arms fell power- 
less at his sides. The spell was 
broken and he stood there helpless as 
a child. The realization of what had 
been so narrowly averted over- 
whelmed him with sickening horror, 
and with what strength was left him 
he turned and fled into his own room, 
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flinging himself face downward on 
the couch. He had never dreamed of 
this. He had known that madness 
was inevitable, but that it should cause 
him to raise his hand against the wo- 
man he loved—his wife—was too 
horrible for belief! 

“God! If I had killed her!” He 
was trembling in every limb. The 
thought of his own great strength 
made him shudder. He looked at his 
sinewy hands, and turned cold with 
dread at the thought that some day 
they might close about that white 
throat and cling closer, closer, tighter 
and tighter, till the life was throttled 
out of the fair body. The cold moist- 
ure stood out on his brow and his 
face was convulsed with anguish as 
he rose unsteadily to his feet. 

“God!” he murmured, “there’s no 
time for delay!” 

And Elinor who had crept to the 
door saw the gleam of steel as he 
turned to the light and knew that the 
moment they had dreaded was come. 
Without a moment’s fear or shrink- 
ing she crossed the room and knelt 
beside him. She took fhe weapon 
from his hand and laid it on the desk 
beside him. 

“Are you sure of the worst—quite 
sure?” she whispered. “Is there no 
hope?” 

“None. It’s worse than I feared. 
To-night, as you stood there, a terri- 
ble murderous impulse, an uncon- 
trollable frenzy was upon me. I was 
a fiend—a beast—a creature without 
reason or control. It was a desperate 
chance— My God! if I had killed 
you!” 

Without a word she bent and laid 
her lips upon his hand. 

“T was a brute to let you give your- 
self to me,” he went on vehemently. 
“But I was too weak to give you up. 
It was selfish, cowardly; I had no 
right to let you take the risk—” 

“From the beginning I have 
known that this was inevitable,” she 
said. “I saw Dr. Koehler myself be- 
fore our marriage and he gave me no 
hope. I married you with full knowl- 
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edge; the doctor was perfectly 
frank; he warned me of the probable 
danger ; I was not afraid.” 

“Dear,” he said, “it’s worth the price 
I’ve had to pay, but it made no differ- 
ence; to be loved like that! I wish 
I had been more worthy of it. I’ve no 
words to tell you—words are such 
poor things, after all—what you have 
been to me. It isn’t so hard for a man 
to die when he feels he’s had his due, 
his little share of happiness or suc- 
cess. I’ve had all I deserved and 
more, and I don’t complain. There’s 
only one thing left for me; but you 
are young and the best of your life is 
before you.” 

“Oh,” she cried passionately, “don’t 
you understand that I love you so 
that nothing else matters? Every 
thought, every feeling, every hope is 
centred in you. Why should I care 
to live, how could I live without you? 
Why, Val, you are my life!” 

Something like a prayer rose to his 
lips, unused to such supplication, as 
he drew her head to his breast. 
There was silence in the room as his 
mind, singularly clear in this last 
hour, touched in swift review upon 
the past and dwelt calmly, clearly 
upon the present. For himself he 
knew the end had come, nothing was 
left him but death; but for Elinor, his 
wife, what remained? He knew she 
had not spoken idle words; he knew 
she loved him with all the strength 
of her nature; that this love was the 
one absorbing interest of her life. 
Without it he knew that life would be 
an empty thing. Which was more 
bitter, life or death? It was so hard 
to live, so easy to die. Was it strange 
that without faith or creed the knowl- 
edge of the higher life was a sealed 
book to him? It was all so vague, so 
dim, so difficult to understand! Yet, 
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as he sat there, vague memories came 
to him of a childish faith in some 
higher Power; fragments of childish 
prayers whispered at his mother’s 
knee swept across his mind; dim rec- 
ollections of the story of One who had 
died to save the souls of men and of 
a country where those who loved on 
earth were reunited. If he could but 
hope, if he could but believe. 

The girl’s head drooped heavily 
against him; a faint sigh escaped her 
lips. Poor child, she was quite worn 
out. He shifted her position gently 
that she might rest more easily in his 
arms. He thanked heaven that she 
slept. The night wore on, but she did 
not speak or stir. There was time 
enough, it was their last hour to- 
gether. He could not bear to put her 
out of his arms. 

A faint gleam began to show along 
the eastern horizon and a wan gray 
light stole into the room. Still he sat 
there, motionless, scarcely daring to 
breathe lest he should waken the 
sleeper. The east brightened. Far 
away on the hills a bird awoke and 
began its morning song. It was al- 
most day. Slowly, cautiously he 
rose, lifted her gently, guarding his 
steps carefully, and carried her into 
her room. She did not wake. The 
lights still burned in the outer room, 
and as the glare struck full into the 
face that lay against his arm, some- 
thing in it made him pause. He stood 
quite still for an instant; then he laid 
her gently down. The head fell back 
heavily; the arm dropped loosely at 
her side. He touched her brow; it was 
growing cold. He laid a hand upon 
her heart ; there was no faintest pulse. 
Mechanically he unclasped her hand, 
already growing tense and rigid. The 
stiffening fingers held tightly a tiny 
vial—quite empty. 
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ished by someof us, that our Amer- 

ican cities are growing faster than 
any other cities in theworld. Itisoften 
an agreeable and fortifying fiction. 
We make it, some of us, an apology 
and excuse for our bad city govern- 
ments. Our cities grow so fast, we 
say, that we cannot keep up with 
them in the organization of adequate 
municipal administration. The truth 
is that the cities of Europe have dur- 
ing the century grown as fast as our 
own. It is the era of great and grow- 
ing cities, the world over. The Lon- 
don of 1800 was a city of perhaps a 
million people; we will not say how 
large the population is to-day, for it 
is sure to be a million more than our 
latest figures. The Paris of the 
French Revolution was a city of but 
half a million souls. Berlin in the 
thirty years since it became the cap- 
ital of the new German empire has 
grown relatively and _ absolutely 
faster than Chicago. Hamburg 
thirty years ago was a city of just the 
same population, roughly speaking, as 
Boston; Boston has more than 
doubled its population in these thirty 
years, but Hamburg is larger than 
Boston to-day by a full hundred thou- 
sand. We spent three years, twenty 
years ago, in the University of Leip- 
zig. Leipzig was then a city of less 
than a hundred and fifty thousand; it 
is now a city of—we were about to say 
three hundred thousand, but this Chi- 
cago professor, a special student of 
cities, just home from Germany, says 
five hundred thousand. This last dif- 
ference, we find, is owing somewhat 
to the fact that Leipzig, like Chicago, 
has in late years been doing a great 
deal of “annexing”; but the old city 


| is an entertaining fiction, cher- 


has doubtless doubled its population 
in the twenty years. 
* 


But the growth of our own great 
cities is indeed amazing. Let one go 
back to New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Cleveland or St. Louis, after a few 
years’ absence, and the changes which 
one finds wrought are almost miracu- 
lous, important sections of the city 
being frequently entirely transformed. 

We found ourself the other day in 
Chicago, after an absence of seven 
years. It was to visit the World’s 
Fair, in 1893, that we had last been 
there. In the ten years before that, 
our lecturing had taken us there often 
—almost every year, we think—and 
the streets had become almost as fa- 
miliar as our own. But walking there 
again in the January days, we were 
made to realize that seven years in 
the life of a modern metropolis is a 
long and revolutionary period. The 
physiologists tell us something about 
the human body becoming entirely 
renewed, a different body, in a period 
of about seven years. In the seven 
years since the World’s Fair, Chi- 
cago has gone far in the evolution for 
itself, by gradual and natural proc- 
esses, of a new and different body. 
The sky-scrapers were there in 1893, 
and some years before 1893—the tall- 
est of them all antedates that time; but 
the sky-scrapers have multiplied enor- 
mously, and the congested square mile 
—if indeed it be a square mile—upon 
which Chicago seems to transact al- 
most all its business, and in the midst 
of which the great new post office is 
slowly creeping upward to the sky, is 
more congested than ever before. 
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Pushing high into the air at the 
centre, at the borders the city is every- 
where pushing out over the plains. It 
is pushing out vastly faster indeed 
than there is any warrant for. Chi- 
cago ought not to cover half the 
ground which it does cover. It needs 
sensible compression. There is more 
waste space in it than in almost any 
city on the face of the earth. Hun- 
dreds of acres are occupied by one or 
two story buildings, these often inter- 
spersed with dreary vacant spaces. It 
is impossible for the city to appro- 
priate money enough to pave properly 
such endless stretches of streets; no 
city could do it—and Chicago does 
not do it. Nowhere is illustrated 
more strikingly the need in our Amer- 
ican cities of better building laws, laws 
which shall compel compact building 
in areas where compact building 
would best serve the general good. 
Chicago would be an infinitely better 
and more beautiful city, more con- 
venient, more comfortable, more 
manageable, if it had been controlled 
in these years of its wonderful growth 
by wise and drastic building laws. 
* 
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Wonderful, indeed, that growth has 
been! Other cities may have grown 
as fast; but what one always remem- 
bers in Chicago is the youth of the 
city—that half a century ago there 
were but thirty thousand people there, 
and thirty years before that there was 
no Chicago. We talked a few years 
ago with a woman—a woman by no 
means in extreme old age, and possi- 
bly still living—who had lived there 
almost all her life, and who when she 
first went there from her childhood 
home in New England found the place 
a village of two thousand souls. From 
Middleboro, Massachusetts, or some 
place in that region, it was that she 
went; and so momentous was a jour- 
ney to Chicago in those days that on 
the morning of the family’s departure 
there was a general gathering of the 
townspeople at the tavern porch, and 
the minister publicly invoked the di- 


vine blessing upon the adventurous 
group. By stagecoach to Fall River 
the family travelled; from Fall River 
to New York by steamboat—it was 
still the early day of steamboats; and 
from New York to Albany by another 
steamboat. We think that the little 
railroad to Schenectady had then been 
built, and that the family used this; 
but here we are not quite sure whether 
we are drawing upon our imagination 
or our memory of the story. The 
journey to Buffalo was chiefly by the 
Erie Canal. At Buffalo a steamboat 
was taken for Chicago; but there was 
such suffering from seasickness that 
at Detroit the girl’s doctor insisted 
that the rest of the journey must be 
by land; and so the stagecoach was 
taken from Detroit to Chicago, the 
journey taking several days. Such 
was the trip from Massachusetts to 
Chicago two generations ago; and the 
Chicago found at the end of the trip 
was a raw village trying to keep itself 
out of the mud and to get its wind for 
the race which has made it the great 
capital of the West, with its two mil- 
lions of people, which we find at the 
end of our day’s ride from Boston or 
New York, in our luxurious train of 
Pullman cars—which cars this same 
Chicago had built for our comfort 
and sent East for us. 
* 


But what impresses the New Eng- 
lander going to Chicago to-day after 
an absence of seven or eight years, 
what at any rate chiefly impressed us, 
is not the broadening of the city’s 
borders, the multiplication of her 
sky-scrapers, and the greater number 
of her people, but the remarkable de- 
velopment of her machinery for the 
intellectual life. 

First and foremost, of course, is 
the new University. Think as we may 
of the pedigree of much of the money 
built into its foundations—and we 
could all wish it were different—the 
University of Chicago is one of the 
wonders of America. It is perhaps 
the most striking illustration which 
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we have of the rapidity and ease with 
which, in this day of immense new 
wealth and power, great instrumen- 
talities for education can be called 
into being. The new endowment and 
reconstruction of Chicago University 
date from a time before the World’s 
Fair; but it was only then that the 
University was beginning to take im- 
posing material form—and the whole 
history barely covers the last decade 
of the century. The sight of that 
great group of new buildings is cer- 
tainly an impressive sight. To him 
who recalls the story of the long 
years in which the simple old build- 
ings of Harvard and Yale, Brown, 
Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Williams and 
Amherst slowly and painfully rose to 
upper air, it seems almost a miracle. 
It is a grateful and a reassuring 
thing that the buildings as a whole 
are so beautiful and good, that there 
have been no serious architectural 
blunders, that a worthy style was 
adopted, that the building scheme 
was carefully thought out in advance 
with a view to a unified and harmoni- 
ous effect, and that the buildings yet 
to come will in many points of detail 
be better than those which already 
stand on the campus. 

But it is not this imposing group 
of buildings which is the main thing, 
although that spectacle is a distinct 
education for Chicago. The great 
new group of scholars gathered in 
and about them, men often whose 
names are known and_ honored 
throughout the whole world of sci- 
ence and letters, is felt not in the Uni- 
versity alone, but more and more by 
the entire city, whose culture and 
whole tone it is affecting in a hundred 
ways. Hundreds of the young men 
and women of Chicago itself are here 
receiving the highest training, who 
but for the presence of the Univer- 
sity thus at their very doors might 
never receive high training at all. 
The innovations in the arrangement 
of the university year, the many bold 
experiments in administration, the 
numerous publications by the several 


departments, all tend to bring the in- 
stitution into touch with the scholars 
of the country to an extent quite unu- 
sual, and, especially in summer, to 
draw students and teachers from 
many distant places to its halls. The 
meaning of all this to Chicago is in- 
calculable; and it is the work of a 


decade. 
* 


* 


We think that the University libra- 
ry already contains a quarter of a 
million volumes. Chicago is rapidly 
becoming, indeed it already is, one of 
the great library centres of the coun- 
try. The Newberry Library, like the 
University, antedates the World’s 
Fair; but like that, if we remember 
rightly, it does not much antedate 
it,—although we remember visit- 
ing Mr. Poole, whom we always 
counted as belonging as much to 
Boston as to Chicago, in its new 
building before 1893. The building, 
when it reaches its full proportions, 
will be one of the largest and finest 
library buildings in the country, as its 
collection is gradually becoming one 
of the most important. Its endow- 
ment reaches up into the millions. 
So does the endowment of the new 
Crerar Library, which has opened its 
doors in its temporary quarters with- 
in the decade, and which by and by 
will have a fine building of its own, 
like the Newberry. Free to spend 
their money as they please, these two 
libraries are cooperating and supple- 
menting each other in a most sensible 
manner, to the great benefit of Chi- 
cago students, the Newberry concen- 
trating in large measure upon history 
and literature, and the Crerar upon 
science. Mr. John Vance Cheney, so 
well known to the readers of this 
magazine by the poems from his hand 
which have appeared at intervals in 
its pages, is at the head of the New- 
berry Library. Mr. Andrews, the li- 
brarian of the Crerar, is a Boston 
boy, and long connected with the In- 
stitute of Technology. The New 
Englander in Chicago indeed finds 
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New Englanders everywhere. The 
number of them holding professor- 
ships in the University is large. The 
energetic librarian of the Public Li- 
brary is not a New Englander; but 
he was schooled by Mr. Pole, of 
whom the New Englander still thinks 
in that noble institution, which he did 
so much to shape, as he also still 
thinks of him in the Newberry, which 
was the scene of his last labors. The 
new building of the Public Library is 
a noteworthy addition to the machin- 
ery for the intellectual life in Chicago 
made since the World’s Fair. It is 
not a monumental structure, a work 
of art, to tank with the Boston library 
or with that about to be reared in 
New York; it seems to us that Chi- 
cago erred in not making it such. 
But it is a large, fine structure, with 
many practical and admirable features 
in its construction; its administration 
is most progressive; and we doubt 
whether there is a busier library in 
the world, one which does greater 
service in proportion to its size. In 
mid-afternoon, when we visited it, its 
large reading-rooms were crowded 
with quiet, studious readers. 
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The new building of the Chicago 
Art Institute, the work of the same 
Boston architects who designed the 
Public Library, was just completed 
in the year of the World’s Fair, and 
furnished accommodations for the 
Parliament of Religions and the sun- 
dry other Parliaments or Congresses 
held in connection with the Fair. It 
now contains one of the greatest col- 
lections of casts in the country, and 
one of the finest collections of paint- 
ings,—in some respects, notably in 
the Rembrandts and other Nether- 
landish pictures in its Demidoff 
room, finer than that in the Boston 
Art Museum. The enterprise and 
generosity which have called this col- 
lection into being in so brief a time 
reflect the greatest credit upon Chi- 
cago. The director of the Institute 
from the beginning, we think, has 


been Mr. W. M. R. French,—another 
New Englander, a Concord boy, 
brother of Daniel French the sculp- 
tor; and the Art School, with its two 
hundred students, many of whose 
rooms we visited, finding zeal and 
freshness everywhere and here and 
there marked originality, is a monu- 
ment to his enthusiasm and fine intel- 
ligence. There is a theatre, where 
scores of lectures are given every sea- 
son in the interests of art and for the 
promotion of regard for public 
beauty; and we found a fine art libra- 
ry building, the gift of one generous 
man, rising upon a convenient corner 
of the Institute’s unoccupied area. 
The whole place is a veritable bee- 
hive; and it would not be possible to 
overestimate the value to the great 
western capital, in this formative, 
pushing period, in its muscular 
“teens,” of the honey of beauty, of 
love of beauty, interpretation of 
beauty, and devotion to beauty, which 
is the product. 
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Another beehive is the Fine Arts 
Building, just across the way on 
Michigan Avenue, fronting the lake, 
—ten or a dozen stories of studios, 
club-rooms, halls, theatre, and _lit- 
erary headquarters of every sort. We 
think this must be a new place, born 
since the World’s Fair, for we do not 
remember it in connection with old- 
time visits to Chicago. Now a hun- 
dred intellectual interests seem to 
centre there. If there was talk of lec- 
tures, concerts, conferences or what 
not, we found that these were usually 
“at the Fine Arts Building.” Away 
up under its roof is a portrait paint- 
er’s studio, from whose window one 
gets more picturesque glimpses of 
Chicago smoke and steam and lake, 
all the tumultuous minglings of grays 
and blacks, than we remember getting 
from any other point. We think of 
it as a rather big room, as studios go; 
but once a week they call it “The 
Little Room,” and on this afternoon 
an elect set of Chicago Bohemians, or 
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cousins-german to Bohemians, men 
and women who have “done some- 
thing” in art or letters or some prov- 
ince of the life of culture, gather there 
to drink tea and have good talk to- 
gether. The New Englander feels 
some sort of right in “The Little 
Room”; for he remembers that the 
versatile artist whose story gave it its 
appetizing name, and whom perhaps 
he meets on the stair, as we did, as 
he comes away, is half New Eng- 
lander, still spending her summers in 
old Deerfield, where we suspect the 
first “Little Room” was born. It was 
Franklin Head, dear to so many of 
us in New England, and who we find 
tells as good stories at home as he 
does in Boston, who gave us our own 
freedom of the “Little Room” that 
afternoon; and while we were wait- 
ing for friends he took us into the 
adjoining room of the Caxton Club, a 
kind of Odd Volumes Club, biblio- 
philes, who publish some rare book 
each year in a strictly limited edition. 
One of the recent publications was an 
edition of an old libretto, a lot of 
burlesque rhymes, written by Lowell 
and set to music, back in the war 
times, for a Cambridge fair—its mo- 
tive, the old Harvard song, “We 
don’t give bread with one fish-ball.” 
It was a piece of Lowell’s drollery 
now, we suspect, almost absolutely 
forgotten in Boston and Cambridge, 
and certainly quite unknown to us 
until we thus stumbled on it in Chi- 
cago. 


One of the upper floors of this 
Fine Arts Building is occupied by 
the Chicago Woman’s Club—the 
busiest, strongest and most influential 
woman’s club, we imagine, in the 
country. Its large suite of spacious 


rooms, which it already feels itself 
outgrowing, gives it a home gener- 
ous indeed compared with that in 
which we found it last; and this is 
genuine machinery for the intellectual 
life. The Club was exercised, while 
we were there, over the attempt to 


exclude colored women from the 
meetings of the General Federation, 
the matter which came to a head at 
the recent convention at Milwaukee 
in connection with Mrs. Ruffin of 
Boston. There was a warm and 
searching discussion of the subject by 
the Chicago Club, ending in the 
adoption by an overwhelming major- 
ity of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that the Chicago 
Woman’s Club regrets the exclusion 
of the New Era Club of Boston from 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and reaffirms its principle of 
equal opportunity for all, without re- 
gard to race, color, religion or poli- 
tics.” 

The principle thus reaffirmed is a 
principle stated in the constitution of 
the Club. The Club by this clear 
and uncompromising declaration has 
done itself great honor and _ has 
undoubtedly set the tone for the 
whole body of Women’s Clubs of the 
West on this new form of the race 
issue, which we had hoped was, so 
far as national organizations are con- 
cerned, settled forever. If the women 
of a particular state choose to carry 
their social prejudices and differenti- 
ations into their organizations, it is 
their own affair, and they must argue 
it out among themselves. But for a 
state or section to attempt to force its 
local prejudices and discriminations 
upon a national body is intolerable; 
and with such an effort there can, 
among the women of a democratic 
nation, be no compromise. The 
Chicago Woman’s Club, holding the 
position of leadership which it does 
hold, has, by saying this at this 
juncture with spirit and with power, 
done a distinct and great service to 
the whole body of Women’s Clubs 
in the country and the noble effort 
for which they stand,and which would 
be prejudiced almost past redemp- 
tion should it appear that the spirit 
of caste, heroically and happily being 
driven from so many provinces of 
our life, were to find its refuge with 
the Women’s Clubs. 
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We are certainly not attempting 
a census of the intellectual machin- 
ery of Chicago nor of the decade’s 
additions to it; and the time would 
fail to speak of the Armour Institute ; 
of the larger life of Hull House, 
which, under the inspiring and unique 
guidance of Jane Addams, is certainly 
the most interesting and efficient 
social settlement in the country; of 
Chicago Commons; of the ever finer 
services and ever larger appreciation 
of Theodore Thomas; of a theatre— 
almost the only one of which we can 
think in America—with a really 
beautiful front of its own; of the 
“Lincoln Centre,’ of which Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, always dreaming 
splendid dreams, is dreaming this 
year ; of important efforts in the pub- 
lis schools; and of so much besides. 

One thing, however, should not be 
forgotten. At a time when big 
letters, scare lines and monstrous 
advertisements are running riot in 
our newspapers, when almost all of 
the newspapers of Boston have now 
become dreadful spectacles, it is to 
be set down as a distinct honor to 
Chicago, a tribute to the taste and 
standards of her journalists and of 
her people, that her newspapers have 
almost all of them resisted this 
vicious and vulgar tendency, and in 
their make-up present an appearance 
which, in its simplicity, modesty and 
propriety, is to the pilgrim from Bos- 
ton refreshing indeed. Here is one 
form of intellectual life, and that to 
our thinking an important form, in 
which Chicago is far superior to Bos- 
ton and, though not so far, to New 
York. 


* 
* * 


She is superior to both, too, in her 
critical literary journal. The Dial is 
to-day, as it has been for many years, 
the best literary journal in America; 
although, to tell the truth, we doubt 
whether that fact is as well known in 
Chicago as it is in Boston, or in Lon- 
don. Somebody who ought to know 
told us that the journal has more sub- 


scribers in Boston than in Chicago it- 
self. This seems incredible, and was 
very likely extravagant; but if it 
is true, it is an honor to Boston, as it 
is certainly a dishonor to Chicago. 
The work which Francis Browne and 
those whom he has gathered about 
him have done for the interests 
of clean criticism and true culture in 
Chicago, now for so long a period, 
has alone been sufficient to stamp the 
place where that work has been done 
as a genuine intellectual capital; as 
the work of Dr. William T. Harris 
and the group of which he was the 
centre so long stamped St. Louis. 
And it has not been merely the liter- 
ary motive which has inspired the 
Dial; it has in this last time, when 
ignoble political and social standards 
have prevailed in so many places 
where we had a right to expect better 
things, been a courageous and un- 
shrinking force in behalf of the noble 
American traditions, of a pure and 
thoughtful patriotism, and of the 
peace and progress of the world. 


* 


If it be true that the Dial is not as 
warmly or widely appreciated in Chi- 
cago as in Boston, so is it too, we 
said, of William Salter, if we may here 
speak of one personally so dear 
to us—beloved and prized as he 
is by his little following. But a 
little following it is which this rare 
thinker addresses. We could but 
wonder how widely it is known in 
Chicago in what honor he is held in 
the progressive social and religious 
circles of the country, and how eager- 
ly each word which comes from his 
pen is read by his admirers in Boston 
and New York. We could but won- 
der, too, to tell the truth, whether 
he ought to be in the pulpit or on the 
popular platform at all,—whether his 
true sphere were not rather the aca- 
demic one. Here is the best potential 
professor of ethics or sociology in the 
country preaching or lecturing to two 
or three hundred people in Chicago. 
Ought not one of the great universi- 
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ties to command him into its service, 
to inspire and sanctify its young 
scholars as hardly any other could do 
so nobly or so well? Yet, if among 
professors, he would always be 
a Fichte among professors, driven 
again and again by the prophetic fire 
in him to searching analyses of the 
characteristics of the present age and 
to addresses to the American people. 
* 
* * 


The noblest and most influential 
machinery for the intellectual and 
spiritual life, for making the city a 
better city and the country a better 
country, is the noble home, where the 
thought is not petty and private, but 
public and as broad as the interests of 
men. We found carved upon the lec- 
tern by which we spoke at the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club the old word of 
Terence, “I count nothing human for- 
eign to me.” Perhaps that sentiment, 
thus conspicuously honored, will al- 
ways do something to save the Club 
from the service of caste, if ever it is 
tempted to it. That was the spirit 
which we found in elect Chicago 
homes, the memory of which stands 
out more cheering than all memories 
of clubs or classes,—homes of the 
sort that keep the city ever salt and 
keep it full of vision. We think of a 
gentle figure of four-score in such a 
home, with zeal and devotion so 
dynamic and so youthful, and with an 
impatience so patient and so faithful 
of the privileged citizen who does not 
do his duty, citing against such the 
pregnant phrase: “It is bad for the 
ignorant and the vicious to do ill; it 
is worse for the educated and the 
honest to do nothing.” That is the 
word which we brought home ringing 
in our ears as we thought of the 
municipal problems which confront 
Boston, as they confront Chicago. If 
that is the spirit in our educated 
homes, then all is well with us. 

* 
* x 


The interest in municipal matters 
generally, and in the improvement of 


Chicago in particular, seemed to us 
genuine and widespread in the city; 
and that is one of the most hopetul 
things that can be found in any 
American city to-day. In two large 
parlor gatherings where we chanced 
to be and where conversation on 
some special theme was planned, the 
chosen theme in each case was muni- 
cipal improvement. If what we heard 
is true, there has been improvement 
in the municipal government of Chi- 
cago in these six or seven years; 
there is a better Council now than 
then,—and there are other better 
things. Chicago has been improving, 
while New York and Philadelphia 
have certainly been growing worse. 
But the City Council of Chicago will 
be exposed to stronger temptation 
within the next two years than any 
city council in any American city 
has ever yet had to face; for most of 
the street railway franchises expire 
two years hence, and new “deals” 
must be made. It seemed to us that 
no adequate campaign was being 
planned in behalf of public ownership 
or, failing that, the next best thing. 
But just now there calls upon us in 
our Boston sanctum the secretary of 
the Street Railway Commission of the 
Chicago City Council, which commis- 
sion, consisting of seven aldermen, 
was appointed by the mayor a year 
ago, and which has just submitted 
and printed a report upon the whole 
question of street railways, which 
seems to be of high value; at any rate 
it lays the question before the people 
of Chicago with such fulness and in- 
telligence, that their thought upon it 
during the next two years should be 
very definite. It was dismal to see 
that in the years since the World’s 
Fair the down-town streets had been 
so largely filled with elevated rail- 
ways. The commission now reconi- 
mends a system of down-town sub- 
ways, which shall take all surface cars 
from the streets in the congested dis- 
trict. Boston, which is beginning to 
saddle herself, most unnecessarily 
and unfortunately, with elevated rail- 
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ways, and which is now in the midst 
of the discussion whether she shall 
herself build and own her proposed 
new subway, or let a private corpora- 
tion do it, might be helped to’ some 
good thought on the subject by read- 
ing this Chicago report. 
* 


*x x 


Boston and Chicago alike have to 
face this puzzling problem of street 
transportation. They have to face 
alike, too, the problem of ugliness. 
We came back to Boston just as 
Howard Walker was giving that city 
his scathing rebuke for its careless- 
ness about public beauty and its terri- 
ble waste of splendid opportunities. 
We left Chicago with the feeling that, 
great as the advances have been in so 
many ways in these seven or eight 
years, there has been no improve- 
ment as concerns the beauty of the 
city as. a whole. Chicago is an ugly 
place. There are beautiful things in 
it in plenty—beautiful homes, beauti- 
ful single buildings of many sorts, a 
developing park system already fine 
and of generous and noble promise. 
But as a whole it is an ugly place; and 
it is ugly because it has not learned 
the lesson which itself taught the 
country in 1893 more impressively 
than it was ever taught elsewhere or 
otherwise. 

We walked with a friend at the 
University, on a sunny January after- 
noon which was like April, along the 
Midway Plaisance, upon which the 
University grounds so happily border 
and which, if Chicago is wise, will be 
made in a few years one of the most 
magnificent residential avenues in the 
world, to Jackson Park and the lake 
shore. There by the lake, as we had 
last come away from Chicago, had 
stood the White City, seeming as it 
receded into the evening mists like 
a wondrous dream,—surely one of the 
most beautiful dreams that was ever 
dreamed on earth. The lagoon with 
its island we still found; the noble 
Art Building, now serving as a mu- 
seum, still stands in its whiteness ; but 


where the others of that marvellous 
group of white palaces and temples 
stood is now only the great stretch of 
open park, making us realize, so vast- 
ly larger does the expanse seem now 
that it is unoccupied, how immense 
were the proportions of the White 
City. Simply the great stretch now 
of open park!—but standing on the 
high bridge there by the white Art 
Building and looking south to the 
site of the old Court of Honor and 
beyond, it is not hard to reconstruct 
it all, and for the moment to live in 
the White City once again. How 
great the contrast with the black city 
which we left at noon and to which 
we should go back at night! And why 
so great a contrast? Simply because 
of the contrast in the management. 
For the dream city of a summer, Chi- 
cago called to the administration her 
best and strongest men, her broadest 
thinkers and her ablest men of action, 
the men who have made her fame in 
the country and the world; and they 
wrought the results which brains 
spurred by pride, commanding taste 
and talent, and controlled by rational 
principles always work. For the real 
city in which her people’s real lives 
are passed, with interests a thousand 
times greater than the other, Chicago 
does not command the guidance of 
her ablest men,—and when she does, 
they do not answer to the call. When 
they do, with their pride touched as 
it was touched in 1893, then Chicago 
can and will be made beautiful; the 
individuals who perpetrate the ugli- 
nesses and abuses will be suppressed, 
all building will be made rational, and 
all men compelled to respect the com- 
mon good and the high purpose of 
the city as a whole. When such a 
spirit comes in Boston, then we shall 
have the Public Art Commission, 
with its broad powers, for which Mr. 
Walker pleads, the Board of Beauty 
for which we have argued in these 
pages. Meantime let lovers of beauty 
in Boston and Chicago and New 
York rejoice that the recent recom- 
mendations of the American Institute 
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of Architects for a larger and more 
systematic concern for the interests 
of beauty in the national capital—of 
which we read something in the news- 
papers before we went to Chicago, 
and more after we came home—are 
being earnestly taken up by Con- 
gress itself; and the new spirit thus 
finding recognition at Washington 
may slowly broaden down to the 
other cities of the country. 
* 


* Ox 

A friend to whom we praised Chi- 
cago—he was of course a Bostonian 
—said: “Yes, it always seems to me 
the Boston of the West!” One 
thinks of the glee, a quarter scornful, 
but only a quarter, with which the 
good fellows with whom we lunched 
at the Chicago clubs would have 
heard the word. We are tempted to 
add: “Yes, and Boston is the Chica- 
go of the East.” We mean by it 
that all that energy, activity and push 
which we are wont to associate with 
the word Chicago are no truer of the 
one city than of the other. We used 
to tell our good Chicago friends that 
if we did not go out there once a year 
and set our watch by something dif- 
ferent from Park Street clock, we 
feared we should grow rusty. Per- 
haps in the seven years we had grown 
rusty; at any rate, we could not feel 
that in Chicago we were in a busier 
place, that we were touching a larger 
life, than we touch every day in Bos- 
ton. We always come back to our 
dear old town, from all our wander- 
ings, with a feeling that, hammer it as 
we will for its derelictions, it is after 
all the best town in the world, the 
most fertile and courageous and hos- 
pitable as concerns new ideas, the 
most generous in the support of good 
causes, the town which does most for 
the intellectual life of its people. 
Many might say this, even if adding 
that it is ever less and less true,—with 
which none of us surely will quarrel, 
if it means that other cities are ever 
doing more and more. But what we 
would say here is that even as touch- 


ing commercial, industrial and ma- 
terial things we cannot see that there 
is any greater energy, any more im- 
pulsive expansion, any larger ambi- 
tion, any broader planning, or any 
more conspicuous archievement, in 
Chicago and the cities of the West 
than in Boston and the cities of New 
England. That Boston and New 
England are losing their place in the 
country, dropping behind, is one of 
the foolish notions that an occasional 
roaming beyond the Alleghanies ef- 
fectually dispels. In a word, the 
West, the great middle West, is no 
longer a pioneer country in any 
sense; and the conditions of its life 
are rapidly becoming the same as 
those in the Atlantic cities and states. 
* 


*x* * 


It is inspiring to see the expansion 
of the intellectual machinery of the 
western capital. It is more inspiring 
to see the expressions of her deeper 
thoughtfulness and of her soul. In 
the solemn crisis through which the 
country has been passing, and from 
which there are now so many signs 
of hope that it is emerging into san- 
ity and a right mind, Boston has 
sometimes felt, with pardonable 
pride, if in such crises there is any 
proper place for pride, that she has 
led the cities of the country in the 
championship of humane and demo- 
cratic principles, the honor of the re- 
public in its dealings with mankind, 
the visions and commands of Jeffer- 


‘son and Lincoln. If with her great 


traditions of the struggle for inde- 
pendence and the struggle against 
slavery, with the words of Samuel 
Adams and Charles Sumner still 
echoing in her streets, Boston had not 
been true to the high imperatives of 
her history and led in the present 
struggle, her shame would indeed 
have been double. But if she has led, 
the western capital has been her 
close second. To-day in East and 
West alike the voice of the national 
conscience—because we honor our 
people so far as to believe that the 
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swelling protest against the policy 
into which we have been betrayed is 
not born so much of a sense of the 
waste and folly of it as of its wicked- 
ness and wrong—is gathering vol- 
ume. Mr. Harrison in Indiana speaks 
as strongly as Mr. Cleveland in New 
Jersey. The words of Mr. Hoar are 
applauded as generally in Illinois as 
they are now at last in Massachusetts. 
The same sentiments are now com- 
mon in the Chicago literary clubs 
which have found such noble expres- 
sion through Mr. Howells and Mark 
Twain; and Bliss Perry in Boston 
and James Lane Allen in Kentucky 
are reminding us at the same time 
how false must be the cause which no 
poet sings and how flagrantly we are 
violating the laws of all worthy cre- 
ativeness. It is certainly a most sig- 
nificant thing—it should be to many, 
in view of the fact that all great and 
worthy national movements prompt a 
nation’s poets to song, a terrible re- 
buke and warning—that during the 
last two years our own poets have 
been dumb, save in the way of solemn 
protest. Not a few of these protests of 
the poets have been memorable; but 
among them all, no other, with the 
possible exception of William Gan- 
nett’s noble poem, “At the Peace 
Congress,” are so memorable and 
noble as the verses of the poet- 
teacher at Chicago University, Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody. His poem in 
the last Aflantic struck a note so 
deep that it touched the hearts and 
consciences of all thoughtful men; 
but a greater poem still was that in 
the same magazine last May, “An 
Ode in Time of Hesitation.” This 
was a strain worthy of Lowell himself 
—and worthy of Lowell at his best. 
In the days which were darkest, a 
great group of Chicago men kept the 
lights brightly burning. Meetings 
were held in Chicago which had no 


parallels in Boston in size or in en- 
thusiasm, and which had to encounter 
a far more bigoted and vulgar oppo- 
sition. The number of Chicago 
pulpits which were true and cour- 
ageous was large. Half the profess- 
ors in the University were active and 
outspoken. A score of the older 
leaders of public opinion, like Judge 
Tuley, and of younger men, like Ed- 
win Burritt Smith, have maintained 
an unremitting endeavor, than which 
no city in the country has maintained 
a nobler or more influential, to keep 
the republic’s great responsibilities to 
herself and to the world in the minds 
of the people; until at last, as one 
said, the principles of Jefferson 
and Lincoln have again “become 
fashionable in Chicago.” The busi- 
ness clubs freely discuss what was 
tabooed before; the newspapers are 
coming to themselves and exetcis- 
ing their critical functions; and the 
change in public opinion, especially 
in the expression of it, since the presi- 
dential campaign, is noteworthy. 
Nothing was pleasanter than to meet 
some of these strong and consecrated 
Chicago men who had been speaking 
so resolutely for freedom and human- 
ity when it was not “fashionable”; to 
feel in the great roaring city how 
large the number of its men and 


women is who hear, through all the: 


roar in city and in nation, the still, 
small voice; who love their country, 
its great inheritance and its great 
ideals; whose patriotism is not brag 
and defiance, but honor and devotion; 
who abhor the thought of America 
declining from her splendid leader- 
ship in the world’s progress toward 
democracy and peace to the petty 
tivalries and mean ambitions of the 
hoary past; and who are laboring to 
lift the republic to her true place and 
power in the family of nations and in 
the service of mankind. 
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THE STATUE OF ETHAN ALLEN. 


By Larkin C. Mead in the Capitol at Washington. 





